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I. 


‘ATO. He could not have meant to leave Starvation to his own 

little girl... . . He might leave it to me, and welcome, since 
he left Love with it: but to Bertha? Surely, no. He could not 
leave Love to a baby whom he had never even seen: who was not 
even born until he had gone where Love is the only jewel. He 
knows that, now: and that, on earth, Love means bread for Bertha. 
It must go, for a little while—and, if I am wrong, he will forgive 


me, for he will know. Ah, Louis, if you had loved me enough to 
live, you would have loved Bertha too, and would have thought 
every pearl in the sea well exchanged for a crumb for her.’ 

Of course it was only Bertha’s mother who could think these 
thoughts in her heart, whatever else they might mean. A woman 
so beautiful as she was, had she not been some one’s mother, could 
not have spoken so sacrilegiously of all the treasure of the sea. It 
is at least as rare in Paris as in any other great city to find a 
woman at the same time so beautiful and, if this wretched attic 
was really her only home, so poor; and it would be strange, if it 
were not so common to find pearls in such rough lodgings as oyster- 
shells. She was, moreover, of that style of beauty which finds it 
easiest to emerge from such lodgings, not as the butterfly flaunts 
out from the chrysalis shell, but as the snowdrop creeps out from 
the earth and begs, for the new spring’s sake, to be gathered and 
worn—and in Paris, even as elsewhere, there are plenty of gatherers. 
Her delicate and even fragile grace of face and form drew charm, 
instead of losing it, from a settled sadness of eyes and lips, from 
her drooping weariness over the bare deal table, and from the over- 
fairness of complexion which had turned into an almost, pearl-like 
transparency. Connoisseurs in beauty, thoroughgoing enough to 
be cruel for Art’s sake, would have been tempted to leave her there, 
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that she might always wear the shabbiest black until she and her 
gown wore out in company: if, instead of being apparently half- 
way to ghostland, she could become a phantom altogether, the 
climax of her beauty would be reached and sealed. Another man, 
of a different. temper, would have wished to hold her by both arms, 
for fear of her turning into white mist before his eyes. 

But, judging from the bare deal table, the damp and cracked 
walls, and all the innumerable signs of emptiness and hunger, it 
was clear that no stronger arms held her back from such a trans- 
formation than Bertha’s. And, weak as those were, they were no 
doubt stronger than any man’s in the world. 

She must once have been a very young mother, for she could 
scarcely yet be thirty, while Bertha, now tossing in a sleep that was 
half of hunger, half of fever, must be at least ten years old. The 
mother, having thought her thought, left the table and sat down by 
the child’s miserable bedside, and thought, for a long time, without 
thinking. To oneself, to those whom one loves, and to God, one 
does not always think in words. Then, scarcely moving her eager 
eyes from Bertha’s face, as if doing what she was unwilling that 
Innocence should wake to see, she crept quickly, but without noise, 
to the topmost shelf of an otherwise empty corner cupboard, and, 
with a sigh buried out of hearing, took down a small parcel 
wrapped up roughly in an old ‘ Moniteur.’ Then she crept back 
to Bertha, and bent over her without thinking at all. 


One of the most famous jewellers in Paris, about thirty-five 
years ago, was Monsieur Pascal Fénix, who’ lived at his place of 
business in the old Rue Duguesclin: a street which, as all but 
Parisian memories are aware, was cut out.of the map by one of 
Baron Haussmann’s paths for cannonballs. The shop, which stood 
in about the middle of the south side of the street, was not set out 
so as to turn the chance passenger into a customer. It was not 
upon the chances of the day that Monsieur Pascal Fénix relied for 
fame or fortune: his house was not a spider’s web spun at random 
for midges, but a treasure-house into which only the very rich 
could think of entering with their eves wide open, and with their 
purses as open as their eyes. Perhaps there was even an affectation 
of slovenliness and ultra-simplicity in the arrangement of the dark 
and nearly empty window where a tarnished silver goblet and a 
few brooches and bracelets thrown down at random served for 
shop-sign rather than for a sample. Wertheimer et Cie., a few 
doors farther down, made fifty times the show; and yet the stock 
of Pascal Fénix would have bought up Wertheimer et Cie. at least 
fifty times. Wertheimer et Cie. had a hundred fcustomers for 
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‘A small parcel wrapped up roughly. 
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every one that entered the dark and narrow door of Pascal Fénix ; 
but it was the fable of the doe rabbit and the lioness. Whenever 
Pascal Fénix had a customer, he, or she, was a real lion. 

Pascal Fénix had not been the architect of his own fortunes. 
But that was only an accident. He would most surely have made 
them if his father had not left them to him ready-made. As 
things were, he had nothing to do but to double them: and he 
had trebled them. The task had been comparatively easy for a 
good man of business, since politics for some years past had been 
in harmony with trade, art, and luxury; but in looking at the 
man for whom things had been made so easy one felt sure by 
instinct that if everything had been made hard, his will would 
have been found harder ; that, if he had had to fight his way, the 
need to battle would have multiplied his success not merely by three, 
but by four. It seemed like waste of strength, that he should 
have been able to do with his own hands more than Fortune, 
uncompelled and unsought, had done for him. He was a 
tall, powerfully-made man of about forty years old, with the fine 
hands of an artist, the heavy, full brows of a savant, the keen 
eyes of a financier, and the muscles of a prize-fighter ; and such 
want of harmony as might be the outcome of such opposite expres- 
sions was atoned for by the absence of any danger-signai which 
might mean passion. Nobody could doubt that the man was 
master of himself as well as of his art, and of the artists who were 
proud to serve under him. His ancestor in Art, the great 
Benvenuto himself, must have suggested a yet more extreme want 
of harmony, with a like significance of power. 

And, in effect, Pascal Fénix had escaped every dangerous kind 
of passion as much as any strong man can who lives where pleasure 
is cheap and who could buy it if it were dear. A man who loves 
Art for Gold’s sake, and Gold for Art’s sake, and with whom Gold 
means Art, and Art means Gold, has his life well filled: smaller 
passions belong to emptier lives. Houses are the faces of the lives 
that are lived in them, and the house of Pascal Fénix was like its 
master’s soul, all for the deep content of buried truth, and nothing 
for outer brilliancy. He had neither wife nor partner, and needed 
none. It was enough for him to give his forenoons to his work- 
men, his afternoons to his clients, and his evenings to an alterna- 
tion of quiet study and temperate pleasure. He had never known, 
at forty years old, a temptation or a trial; and, though both a 
goldsmith and a man of the world, was practically ignorant of 
such an alphabetical axiom as that the fire which is needful to 
work gold with is ten times more needful for the working of what 
is far more than gold. 

x 2 
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He was not even disturbed in his almost Epicurean calm by 
the rough places into which the ship of business so often enters, 
for the simple reason that there were no rough places in his sea, 
His method was simple—he never permitted them. He was 
despotic in never hurrying himself and in never allowing others to 
hurry him: not even an empress—nay, not even a prima donna. 
He was proud of being exact to the moment, both in work and in 
pay, and ensured his punctuality by exacting it from others and 
by multiplying every estimate of time by two. His work was 
always doubly slow, and, perhaps, doubly dear ; but it was always 
doubly perfect and doubly sure. Much might be learned by a 
careful study of the business axioms of Pascal Fénix. But it is 
the man himself with whom we have to do, as he sat. one morning 
in the little office behind the front lumber-room which he called 
his shop and studied an account-book which he kept in cypher, 
his clerk standing behind him and waiting for questions. 

‘The parure of opals for my Lady Langford ?’ asked Pascal 

“énix. 

‘It will be finished on Monday.’ 

‘That is right. The gold necklace that Coulon is finishing 
for the Archduchess Stéphanie? I see it is due to be in my 
hands to-day, for delivery on Friday.’ 

‘ Marcel has gone to fetch it from Coulon.’ 

‘Very well. The bracelet for Mademoiselle—I mean, for the 
Marquis de Mabille ? ’ 

‘I have it here, Monsieur Pascal ’ 

‘Two days too soon? But never mind. The tiara for—— 
Come in! Ah, itis Marcel, with the necklace. Take pattern from 
Coulon, my lad—he is a true artist; he is never too late or too 
soon by a single hour.’ 

The lad who had brought the necklace home from the designer 
and maker—for Coulon was both in one—was young to have been 
trusted with so important an errand as carrying a necklace for an 
Archduchess through the streets, for he could not be more than 
sixteen. But Monsieur Pascal knew whom to trust, which is more 
important than knowing whom to mistrust, and did not think, as 
many do, that bright eyes and a handsome face are always given 
by nature to deceive men as well as women. But he could also 
read moods in faces as well as characters; and a look in the face 
of the lad made him suddenly exclaim : 

‘ But have you the necklace? Is anything wrong ?’ 

‘Yes, monsieur,’ answered the boy very gravely, as he laid 
down a leather case on the desk before his master. ‘ Monsieur 
Coulon is dead, monsieur.’ 
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Monsieur Pascal did not start or speak one word. Do not 
men die every day, in the workshop as well as on the battle-field ? 
But he opened the case—for, whether all Paris lived or died, a 
certain gold necklace was to be delivered to the Archduchess 
Stéphanie in three days. He opened it—and what a sight of 
despair met his eyes! Coulon must have surely gone stark-mad 
before dying. A twisted, battered, shapeless mass of metal, such 
as a child might have hammered and twisted out of lead, was the 
whole outcome of six months’ thought and labour. 

Then, indeed, Monsieur Pascal turned pale. This was worse, 
indeed, than the death of a man. It was the spoiling of good gold. 

‘I saw the physician, and I saw Madame Coulon,’ said young 
Marcel, still more gravely. ‘ Monsieur Coulon would let nobody, 
not even Madame, see him at work—he used to lock himself up 
day and night: he said it was to be his chef-d’a@uwvre. Madame 
knew his ways: but she got frightened when he did not leave his 
workroom for twenty-four hours. When they broke in they 
found Monsieur Coulon beating the necklace into—That, mon- 
sieur. It would have been very beautiful. See there. He 
pointed to a fragment of the mass which still showed evidence of 
sane design, and which might, to eyes trained to judge of pro- 
cesses, represent beauty. ‘The physician said that too much work 
had made him mad, monsieur. He had brain fever. And then 
he died.’ 

‘It is terrible!’ said Monsieur Pascal. ‘What business had 
the fellow with dying? His business was to deliver that necklace, 
finished, to-day—to be worn by the Archduchess in three! It is 
horrible. What is to be done ?’ 

In effect, Coulon was in the place of a captain who had de- 
serted his post, which was life, at a moment when his place could 
not be supplied. What, indeed, has a workman to do with death 
when it costs an Archduchess a necklace, and his master a reputa- 
tion in Imperial eyes? Monsieur Pascal felt that he would not 
have died or gone mad with his work undone; and it was the first 
time that an employé of his had ever taken such a liberty. 

It is possible that some may even yet be unable to realise the 
full horror of the situation. That Monsieur Pascal should lose 
the service of an artist like Coulon was simply inconvenient; to 
supply his place would be troublesome, but by no means impos- 
sible, and the great goldsmith had already worn out enough brains 
in his service to take small heed of one more. But it was his 
pride, amounting to a point of honour, that he had never yet 
failed in a matter of either work or time; and, in this particular 
case, the wearing by the Archduchess of this special necklace on 
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this special Friday was of the essence of the bargain. It was 
because of his faithfulness as well as because of his artistic reputa- 
tion that she had come to Monsieur Pascal; and if he failed in 
this instance, he might as well have been failing all his days. It 
was a case in which one failure would undo the repute of years ; 
for the Archduchess was more than only an Archduchess: she 
was a woman whose word could make or mar, and the appearance 
of this necklace round her throat on Friday was to be an era in 
the history of Caprices and of the skill which compels all the 
elements to serve them. And now, even if a second Coulon could 
be found and hired in a moment, he could not, without magic, 
force gold to obey the will of the Archduchess in three days. - 

For the first time in his life Monsieur Pascal guessed what is 
meant by despair. He could not even get a little barren comfort 
by dismissing Coulon from his service for the rest of his days 
And yet how was it possible for him to send Marcel with a mes- 
sage to the Archduchess, that he, Pascal Fénix of the Rue 
Duguesclin, had failed? ‘To succeed might be impossible, but 
confession would be worse than impossible: it would be dishonour. 
It was no unheard-of phase of mind—Pascal Fénix fell like 
Leonidas before Thermopyle. 

But, after the first moment, Leonidas himself could not have 
regarded despair itself more calmly. Only two pairs of eyes were 
upon him—only the clerk’s and Marcel’s—but a straw will give 
strength to a strong man. He examined the mangled and mur- 
dered corpse of the necklace inch by inch and point by point: it 
was past revival, even if Coulon’s design still survived. And if, 
as was likely enough, the madman had destroyed his design as 
well as his work, just enough remained, as Marcel had pointed 
out, to show that it was henceforth inimitable. It was not one of 
those works in which one link revealed the secret of the whole, 
like a bone to Cuvier. And he knew of old that the Archduchess 
was herself a skilled critic as well as a connoisseur. So far as she 
was concerned, he knew that he might just as well hand over his 
business to Wertheimer et Cie., and the rest of the great’ world 
would follow the lead of the Archduchess as surely as the tide 
follows the moon. ‘Go,’ he said to the clerk and Marcel. ‘1 
must think over this affair.’ 

But his difficulty was not to be moved by thought or will. 
The necklace before him was so utterly dead as to suggest nothing. 
Whatever magic there may be in works of art goes out with their 
beauty, which is their soul: there was no magic in the mere life- 
less gold. And so, as the long minutes went by, his thoughts 
became a reverie. Magic, indeed? Nothing less than magic 
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would serve the Archduchess Stéphanie: no less a power than 
that of the King of the Gnomes. Monsieur Pascal was a man of 
a strong mind, who believed in nothing but business, and in 
nobody but himself, now that Coulon was gone. But, with that 
thing before him, some unseen prompter at his mind’s elbow made 
him exclaim, aloud : 

‘If there were a Devil, and if he were half as good a gold- 
smith as Coulon, I would sell him my soul, if I had a soul to sell. 
But Here again, Marcel? Did I not tell you I wished to 
be alone ?’ 

‘It is a lady who wishes to see Monsieur Fénix, said the lad, as 
if to be a lady meant to have the right of entering everywhere. 

‘Do you know her? Is she from the Archduchess Stéphanie? 
No? Then tell her I am engaged.’ 

‘IT have told her so, monsieur.’ 

‘Then tell her so again.’ 

*T have told her so again. But she said 

‘Well ?’ 

‘That she would rather see you than Messieurs Wertheimer.’ 

It was only for a moment, after all, that Monsieur Pascal 
forgot that he was a man of business, and that he who misses a 
chance does not deserve the name. ‘That of his actual rivals, his 
too probable conquerors, recalled him to himself. 

‘She is a lady ?’ he asked, a little absently. 

‘A real lady,’ said Marcel. 

‘Very well. I will see her, said Monsieur; Pascal, with im- 
patient patience. ‘ Show her in.’ 

Marcel’s opinion of a real lady differed considerably from the 
general opinion. In Monsieur Pascal’s eyes his visitor did not 
look up to the mark even of a lady’s-maid. He only saw in her a 
sad, fragile-looking young woman, dressed poorly in black, with 
tired and anxious eyes, carrying in her hand a small parcel 
wrapped up in an old newspaper. In his present mood, with a 
desperate, if not lost, battle upon his mind, he could still manage 
to feel vexed at such an intrusion, and with Marcel for having, 
for once, been so dull-witted as to mistake a genteel beggar for a 
possible customer of the Messieurs Wertheimer. 

The best way of dealing with all such people is to give and have 
done with them. It was some comfort, after all, that she had not 
come from the Archduchess Stéphanie. 

‘You are Monsieur Fénix—himself?’ she asked. And then 
the goldsmith started. His nerves were sharply strung, and her 
voice, for all its respectful softness, seemed to make them vibrate, 
like a harp in the wind. 


? 
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‘I am he,’ he answered, sharply and brusquely. ‘Who are 
you ?’ 

‘My name is Marie Renouf, monsieur.’ She stopped, and 
waited, as if to see whether the name meant anything to him. 

But, for some hidden reason, the very sweetness of her voice 
as she pronounced the name of Renouf jarred him into anger. If 
she had really come to beg, her visit was certainly singularly ill- 
timed. 

‘Marie Renouf? Why don’t you say at once you are the wife 
of Louis Renouf—who had double my chances, and threw them 
all away into the gutter? Isee. It is like him to have dragged 
a woman into his own ruin, to double it for both of them. It is 
like him when he is starving—as he bound himself to do—to turn 
beggar: and to send his wife to beg for him. Yes, I remember 
Louis Renouf better than he thinks for. He might have been 
another Coulon, but he chose to be—well, never mind what he 
chose to be. You will know better than I can tell you what it 
means to be the wife of a : 

‘I am his widow, Monsieur Fénix,’ she answered him. As he 
was speaking a tinge of colour had been coming into her face, 
like a thin flame. Drunkard, ne’er-do-well, black sheep—what- 
ever name Pascal Fénix had been about to call Louis Renouf, 
stood rebuked before it had reached the air. 

‘And,’ she went on, after the slightest pause, ‘the mother of 
his little girl. It is true, monsieur, that my husband did not die 
so rich as if—as if he had been a-—as if he had been made dif- 
ferent, monsieur. But it is God who makes us all, monsieur, and 
no doubt makes us all as we ought to be made. My husband was 
a man of genius, monsieur,’ she said proudly. ‘And. he would 
never have begged while he lived, nor let me beg for him.’ 

‘Then,’ asked the goldsmith, roughly, ‘why do you come to me?’ 

‘It is not his fault that my little girl is starving—it is mine. 
It is because I am fit for nothing, monsieur, except to sit down 
and cry—not that I have not tried. Ah! it is my fault that he 
left a fool to take care of his little one. But I don’t come to beg, 
monsieur, even now. He often used to speak to me of you, and 
of how rich and great you are, and the best friend of art in all 
the trade. I could not help thinking of you when my little 
Bertha was fading for want of food. And I did not think he 
would be angry if for her sake I part with this for a little while. 
He bade me swear to keep it in my own hands, because he thought 
it his chef-@a@uvre—my poor Louis! See here, monsieur.’ 

She opened the old ‘ Moniteur’ and laid down before Monsieur 
Pascal what it contained. And then—had the very King of the 
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Gnomes in person obeyed the goldsmith’s invocation, infidel as it 
was in form after all ? 

Talk of Coulon—talk of the Archduchess Stéphanie! Here 
was a golden necklace such as Coulon could never have dreamed 
of imagining: such as no Empress had ever worn. And, by 
rights, if the conception of it had required one man’s life, the 
execution should have demanded another’s. It was the outcome 
either of a combination of supreme skill, patience, and courage, 
or else of sheer genius, unless indeed that last word be not simply 
a conventional expression for the other three. It consisted of 
three hundred and sixty-five links, forming one simple and per- 
fectly graceful whole, but each treated separately and one by one, 
so as to give the history of a whole year of life day by day. At 
the same time, if looked at with fresh eyes, each five links repre- 
sented a space of one year, from birth to death, in a life of 
seventy-three. A Chinese artist of exceptional skill might have 
worked with equal minuteness of detail upon the little golden 
links, and some idle poet might have amused himself by imagin- 
ing a few of them; but there could not have been two men in 
the world to design and carry out the whole of such a labour for 
the sake of making some woman’s throat and bosom a little more 
worthy of being examined closely. 

But Monsieur Pascal thought neither of the labour nor of its 
waste. He only felt his feet planted firmly on the ground once 
more; and he drew a deep, relieved sigh. On the spur of the 
moment, he said nothing. But he let his strong, hard eyes rest, 
with a very different look in them, upon the pale face of Marie 
Renouf, half-timid and half-eager. The peculiar character of her 
beauty was beginning to make its way, and the goldsmith was free 
once more to feel anything he pleased. He forgot that he was a 
man of business on the threshold of a bargain when he said: 

‘Louis Renouf made this? It isimpossible—it isdivine! Yes, 
madame—you have done well to come to me. He did not live in 
vain after all, for he has saved me. I will ask for no profit—that 
would not be fair: it shall be as if your husband had made this 
to order for the Archduchess Stéphanie. Leave me the necklace. 
Tell me where you live, and I will bring you—I will send you at 
once a draft for twenty-five thousand francs, madame. It is as 
much as I shall receive; and Coulon would have had but ten 
thousand for that thing there.’ 

The goldsmith felt the glow that comes from justice and gene- 
rosity—at least, he thought so, for he did not recognise them from 
any personal experience of them, and had no means of distinguishing 
it from the sudden relief of an escaped danger and from the vibra: 
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tion through him of a voice which somehow seemed to him the 
most divinely sweet he had ever heard. His eyes were fully as 
much upon Madame Renouf as upon the necklace which a marvel- 
lous chance had brought him, in the very nick of time, from the 
land below the earth—from a dead man’s grave. He could face 
twenty Archduchesses now; and meanwhile he faced Madame 
Renouf, with an emotion that was strange to him. After all, it is 
not altogether for nothing, though he may not know it, that so 
good a man of business foregoes all profit on an outlay of twenty- 
five thousand francs. The young widow belonged as little to his 
world as real passion had belonged to it hitherto. 

‘I do not ask you to buy the necklace,’ she said, still numbed 
a little by the manner in which the tradesman had spoken of the 
dead artist, her husband. ‘It is not mine to sell. But it will be 
safer in your hands than in a garret cupboard—TI only want bread 
for my little one—nothing more.’ 

‘How? Not yours to sell? ‘Then it is not yours to pawn. 
Not yours ?’ 

*I told you—it is my husband’s, monsieur.’ 

‘When he is dead? That is absurd.’ 

‘IT am his wife, monsieur. Not till he died, but till I die. It 
is the same.’ 

* And I tell you on the word of a man of reason it is absurd. 
Death is divorce, and necessity is above law. You are as free to 
dispose of that necklace for—for your child’s sake, as you are to—to 
marry again.’ It was a new thing for Monsieur Pascal to stammer 
over a bargain; but all that he now felt before Marie Renouf was 
new. If his invocation had not called the Devil to his elbow, it 
seemed to have called up something else which was quite as be- 
wildering. 

Was it that for the first time he had met with a will that was 
stronger than his own? It was unlikely enough that this fragile 
woman, all made of mist and shadow, should be stronger in her 
stupid obstinacy than such a man, whose firmness was already being 
emphasised by the accent of passion, and who had a motive besides 
for the acquisition of this particular piece of gold-work, which 
meant more to him than such a common thing as death could mean 
to her or to any woman. But, unlikely as it was, so it seemed to 
be. She had come to him as a banker, because her husband had 
trusted him; but she could no more be made to understand that 
she had a right to disregard his love’s last caprice, that his che/- 
@euvre should be hers alone for ever, than that he had ceased 
to live only because he had died. The goldsmith argued and 
argued, but in vain, against her woman’s ‘ No.’ 
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‘ Very, well, then,’ he said at last. ‘It must be as you will. 
Leave me the necklace, and call to-morrow morning, when I will 
have a proper agreement ready for you to sign. Meanwhile, here 
is a draft, on account, for five hundred francs—that will last you 
till then, I presume.’ 

She put the necklace solemnly and closely to her lips, and then 
laid it down again, whispering, ‘ Only for atime!’ Then she took 
up the draft, which meant life for Bertha, and said, in a tone 
that seemed to mix with the blood in his veins, ‘Thank you, 
monsieur.’ 

As soon as she had left the door he said to Marcel, * Follow 
that lady. Find out where she lives, and how.’ 


Left once more alone, Pascal Fénix examined the masterpiece 
of Louis Renouf link by link, and point by point ; and he found it 
in truth an art-marvel. But it was not only as a critic that he 
studied it, without lifting his eyes, for the better part of two hours. 
It was too impossible a piece of mockery on Fortune’s part that he 
should have this chef-@’euvre in his hands, and yet that his fulfil- 
ment of his pledge to the Archduchess should be as impossible as 
ever: for he could not sell what wasnot his own. ‘Thou shalt not 
covet... . nor anything that is thy neighbouwr’s,’ was a command 
beyond keeping with what his life felt to be its very salvation in 
his hands. It was preposterous that a starving woman should re- 
fuse, for five-and-twenty thousand francs, to part with a caprice 
and to sella memory. It was outrageous that such tyranny should 
he exercised by a dead hand. And yet he knew, as surely as that 
he sat there, that the great work of that hand was sacred just 
because the hand was dead and because the heart which had in- 
spired the hand had loved her. Something was already teaching 
him that there were limits even to the philosophy of Pascal Fénix, 
and that Marie Renouf, if but a shadowy phantom in such a world 
as his, was a strong reality in another and an unknown world. 

As his fingers moved along the dead man’s legacy, hatred for 
the dead man stole in at the tips of them. But it was not—and 
he knew it himself—only because the dead man’s hand still clutched 
the gold links and kept them from him. He had noticed the very 
spot where Marie’s lips had kissed them when she whispered, ‘ Only 
fora time!’ That spot in the design represented Winter ; and it 
had been made sweet and warm beyond the nature of gold. The 
man was forty years old, and had never known passion. Link by 
link, he was learning it now. Which was it—the necklace or the 
wife’s heart, that he was coveting ? Or was it both in one—the 
beauty of the gold for the heart’s sake, and the heart for its own ? 
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His whole past life of prosperous peace felt bitterly barren, but not 
half so barren as the desert that now lay before. 

And yet he had seen Marie but once. But then he had never 
yet denied himself a desire, and this was the once for all of a 
passion. One may mistake a fancy for a passion, but never a 
passion for a fancy, when it comes. It was not the less passion 
because it was complex, while passion, by right, is simple; 
because it made him feel, in the reasonable part of him, that he 
desired Marie more because of the necklace, and the necklace 
more because of Marie. The two were so completely one that 
when he pressed his lips where she had pressed hers the gold gave 
him back some of the warmth that her breath had left there. 

He was still absorbed in Louis Renouf’s masterpiece, speculat- 
ing now upon the possibility, now upon the impossibility, of deliver- 
ing it instead of Coulon’s to the Archduchess Stéphanie, and now 
forgetting it in the dreams of a fuller life which it suggested to 
him by more than the magic of gold, when Marcel returned. It 
had not needed a professional detective to follow the lady through 
her hasty purchases and then to her poor lodging in the Rue Ste.- 
Odille. Pascal Fénix put the necklace away in his strongest safe, 
* without having shown it to a soul, and deposited therewith a 
formal receipt of it, with particulars, from Madame Renouf—he 
would have done so had the end of the world been hard at hand, 
for not even the very passion of twofold covetousness had sug- 
gested to him, even in so much as a random thought, the idea of 
its acquisition by unfair means. Above all things, he was an 
honest man ; he had always been too rich to be otherwise. But, 
wellnigh as soon as his place of business had been barred for the 
night, and giving himself barely time to dine, he went, on foot, to 
the address which Marcel had found for him. 

But it was not a mere sudden, hungry passion that had come, 
hand in hand with greed, into the life of Monsieur Pascal. What 
man is not bound to meet with love at last—if not early, then late? 
too late, it may be, but still some day, He was no 7vouwé—perhaps 
his nature was too set and hard for such waste of gold, energy, and 
time. In his very pleasures he had always been his own master. 
But now, at one woman’s one word, all had been changed. For 
whom, for what end, had he spent the better half of his life in 
gaining gold and golden fame? Death, when a man loves, becomes 
for the first time more than a word. He had not so much as a 
favourite nephew to carry down the name of Fénix and to inherit 
the treasures which had come to him through his own father. 
Already he was entering upon middle age, and, with all his wealth, 
was still as homeless as a tramp who has escaped from the galleys. 
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He had never thought of that; but he thought of it now. And, 
turn his mind which way he might, whenever they fell upon a 
vision of homelight, the wife from whom it was shed was for ever 
Marie Renouf and no other. And indeed who else should it be ? 
That she was beautiful went without saying—and of that kind of 
shadowy, open-winged, filmy beauty which had an especial piquancy 
for this man of muscle and bone. That she was of a tender and 
faithful nature was only too clear. And, in short— 

He had reached the house in the Rue Ste.-Odille; it was pre- 
cisely as it had been described to him by Marcel—just one of those 
houses on whose ninth story a woman and child may be supposed 
to starve. There was a light, like a star, high up on the garret 
floor, and he knew that it was hers. And then, as if he were a 
lover of twenty who can live for a whole day on such sparks of 
air, he turned round and went home again, half-ashamed of him- 
self for being so little of a man, and yet feeling more human than 
he had felt since he was ten years old. 

Well, she would call the next day, and he would see her alone. 
Half the night he lay tossing about; the other half he dreamed 
of Coulon. Then, after breakfast, he went into his inner office, 
but he did nothing there. He did not even look at the necklace ; 
the clock had all his eyes. But, at last, Marcel announced : 

‘A lady to see monsieur.’ 

He did not ask if it was a real lady this time. He had made 
no definite plans, but he knew what he wanted; and then there 
entered—not Maryie Renouf, but a lady according to all the rules, 
whom he knew, before she spoke, to have come from the Arch- 
duchess Stéphanie. In a word, it was no other than Mademoiselle 
Von Mohacz, a middle-aged lady, who was to the Archduchess 
what a minister plenipotentiary is to a queen, and even what a 
premier has been known to be. 

‘Her Imperial Highness is anxious beyond words, monsieur. 
She has passed a sleepless night—and so have I. Coulon dead! 
Can it be true?’ 

‘Only too true, madame.’ 

‘But the necklace is finished? That will be ready, without 
fail?’ 

It was like asking a merchant whose solvency is above scandal, 
‘Your bill is due in three months—will it be met and paid?’ It 
was like asking a man of honour, ‘ Your word is given—will it be 
kept when the time comes?’ Such questions are insults, and 
deserve only to be met with an indignant ‘ Yes,’ at all hazards ; for 
even a day’s grace is enough time for a man to try at least to keep 
his word, and his word is kept until he has tried to the end and 
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failed. Moreover, if the necklace in the safe was not literally 
Coulon’s, it was more fit for the Archduchess than even Coulon’s 
would have been. And if he had said ‘ No,’ he knew perfectly well 
that the ambassadress was empowered to go straight to Messrs, 
Wertheimer and see what they could find for her. 

He drew himself up with an air of proud surprise. 

‘Is it likely that I should let a man’s death disappoint her 
Imperial Highness, madame ?’ 

‘Ah, you take a load off our mind. It is finished,then? And 
since Coulon is dead, it is in your hands. That aman should have 
died in making it—ah, that is charming; that will give it double 
prestige. We will see it—now.’ 

‘Now, madame ?’ 

He scarcely hesitated ; but mademoiselle’s ears were as sharp 
as a lynx’s eyes. 

‘If you please—since it is in your hands. Another fit of 
insomnia—surely it is here, since it is finished? And since it is 
in your hands, it is in ours. Her Imperial Highness may require 
some alteration before it is worn.’ 

He knew he was being doubted, and that he could not bear, 
And after all the necklace was there; and it would surely be his 
own in a few hours. It might not be honest to the letter to show 
Louis Renouf’s work for Coulon’s, or Marie’s property for his own. 
But honour before honesty. He told no lie in opening the safe 
and in laying the necklace before the eyes of Mademoiselle von 
Mohacz without a word. 

‘Ah, mon Dieu, but it is from heaven! It is sublime! Ah, 
he was a great man, your Coulon, and he is dead because he has 
made this out of his soul. . . . We will take it with us, monsieur.’ 

‘Pardon, madame. Friday was the day named—and in all 
things I keep my word—as you see.’ 

It was these punctilious caprices of his that had earned him at 
least his fame ; and he would have lost credit in the eyes of Made- 
moiselle von Mohacz herself if he had yielded in an unessential 
detail. But the Archduchess would call to-morrow in person to 
see the Great Necklace—the ‘Necklace of Life and Death,’ so 
mademoiselle vowed it should be named, in respect of the subject 
of its design, combined with the death of its maker. So pleased 
was she with her own fancy that she insisted less strongly on carry- 
ing it off with her than she would otherwise have done And s0, 
when she left the goldsmith, it was still safe in his hands. 

What mattered it, after all? A plan was now in his mind; 
and, even if it failed, no woman would coquette very long with 
twenty-five thousand francs—it was absurd, And she would be 
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here in an hour, the owner of the necklace—Marie Renouf— 
Marie. 

But an hour passed, and she did not come; and then another 
hour, and then another, and then the whole morning, and then the 
whole afternoon. Once more Pascal Fénix hurried off to the Rue 
Ste.-Odille; and this time he did not run away from the door. 
His need was great, and his hunger of anxious love was greater 
still. 


A little more comfort had, even in one day, found its way into 
the bare garret since Marie Renouf’s visit to the Rue Duguesclin. 
She had been able even to fit up a second room, hitherto empty, 
so that Bertha might sleep into strength without being disturbed 
by the late burning of the candle by which the mother toiled at 
her needle into all hours. Bertha was sleeping now, and the door 
between the two rooms was closed. Marie was working and think- 
ing together, as some women can in whom ‘I work’ and ‘I think’ 
mean simply ‘I feel. There was no need for Marie to think 
out why she had not paid a second visit to her banker. Something 
in his manner, which any woman could read, had made her wish 
that she had gone to the commonest of pawnbrokers even with 
such a sacred thing as her husband’s master-work. Five hundred 
franes were more than she had looked for ; it was almost too much, 
for the greater the advance the less chance she had of repaying it 
soon. A hundred would have gone far towards keeping off the 
wolf till Bertha got well. She was no woman of business, poor as 
she was; and, in effect, she knew well enough that only as a last 
resource would she visit the Rue Duguesclin again. And it was, 
of course, while she was thinking of her banker, though by no 
means as he would have her think of him, that he entered her 
room. 

‘Have I frightened you?’ he asked, with rough gentleness, 
which frightened her a little more. ‘Pray forgive me. Of course 
I was the last whom you were looking to see. But—-you see, 
business is business, madame.’ He sat down, and as far from her 
as she could desire. ‘ You were to see me this morning; and, as 
the mountain did not come, Mahomet must—that is all. You 
remember that I offered you, on the spur of the moment, twenty- 
five thousand francs for your necklace. Now, in cold blood, I 
make the same offer again.’ 

‘Will you please to speak low, monsieur? Bertha—my little 
girl—is ill, and asleep in the next room. A thousand thanks, 
monsieur, for what I hope will make her well. I want nothing 
more,’ 
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‘ But—a tortune—for Bertha, madame |’ 

‘When I am dead, monsieur, Bertha may do with the necklace 
as she will. I cannot help things then. But it is not mine to 
deal with, till then.’ 

‘ Your feeling is beautiful—like yourself; but your reasoning 
is absurd. Listen to me, madame.’ He placed his arms on the 
table and leaned a little forward. ‘I know what Louis Renouf 
would have said were he still alive. He ‘ 

‘He is alive,’ said the woman who could do nothing but feel. 

‘That is nonsense—mere sentimental nonsense. He is dead, 
and there is an end. He was a—never mind what—but you must 
know as well as I that he would have sold his soul for a bottle of 
wine. And ; 

‘Monsieur! I am his wife!’ and she half-rose. 

‘For two bottles, then. Pray hear me—pray sit down. I 
cannot think with patience of your being his widow—of having 
been his wife—of having—of having been any man’s: it is enough 
to madden me. And—when you persist in killing yourself and 
your own child for a crazy whim that he would have been the last 
to understand! Listen. You are poor: your toil has not been 
- enough to keep your child from death’s door. You are friendless 
und alone, and you love your child; and you are beautiful, and 
young—and that, in such a case, is the worst of all: for you are 
in Paris, you understand? What do you think will be the end? 
I am rich; I am honourable; I stand first in my craft in Europe; 
I have few faults, and no vices. And I am in the prime of life, 
and have never yet loved a woman. And I love you.’ 

* Monsieur !’ 

‘Yes—it is true. I have come to save you from all ill. Be 
my wife, Marie.’ 

In spite of all her former fear she was too amazed to answer 
She could only recoil towards Bertha’s door. 

‘I know,’ he went on quickly, ‘that I can’t expect you yet to 
say you love me. You have only seen me once, though with me 
it was once for all. I will risk that. Marry me, because I can 
protect you and will try to make you happy—marry me for Bertha’s 
sake—don’t say you love me—if—if it is not yet true; but say 
yes, Marie. I love you with all my heart and soul.’ 

‘Ah—for heaven’s sake don’t wake the child !—No!—What 
have I done, that this should happen to me? Is it because I 
parted with—that—for even one hour? And that was for Bertha’s 
sake; but no—wrong is wrong 

‘Hush! Don’t be mad, Marie! Think what it means to love 
you : 
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She stepped a pace back towards him from the door. 

‘No. Ihave done wrong, monsieur. You are not tempting 
me, because I do not love you. I love one only; and, since he is 
dead, he will never die. If I were not still his wife, I could love 
no man after him. I thank you—since you mean well. But I 
have done wrong. He bade me never let his necklace leave my 
hands: and I have let it go. Give——’ 

‘Marie! Do you expect me to take such a no—to give way 
to such childish folly? I——’ 

‘If it is folly, you are too wise to want to marry a fool. I 
loved Louis, and I married him, once for all.’ 

‘And you are a mother—and for your own child’s sake— — 

‘For my child’s sake I am true; and for mine, and for his, 
and for your own, monsieur. Ah, you reason, but I know.’ 

And it was plain even to him in his passion that she knew— 
once for all. 

‘It is not folly—it is madness.’ His first passion, which had 
never dreamed for one instant of being seriously opposed, was 
joining hands with its next-door neighbour—rage. ‘ You refuse 
love, and devotion, and happiness, because you were once married 
toa man who drank himself to death and left you and his child 
tostarve fora whim? Twenty-five thousand franes! I offer you 
millions, and throw myself in with them as a bagatelle. And I 
have never failed in having my will—never, since I was born. 
Shall I not have it the only time I have cared a straw to have it? 
What are millions to me, now, without you?’ 

‘You would buy love, monsieur ?’ she asked, with the saddest 
scorn. 

‘Why not—if that is the only way? And if I cannot buy it 
with gold—I will have it all the same.’ There was no danger of 
his waking Bertha. He was speaking low enough now. After all, 
it was monstrous that a woman should persist in refusing love, 
wealth, happiness, and Pascal Fénix. Perhaps she was one of 
those women who will never yield except to a whirlwind, and can 
only love a master. 

‘You would force it, then?’ she asked, with a scorn more 
pitiful still. 

Was it a challenge ? 

‘Yes!’ he said. ‘I will have it anyhow.’ 

‘And you have called Him—are you asking me to hate you, 
monsieur ? Not that I suppose you will mind, in three days. I 
know what love means. For heaven’s sake, let me thank you for 
saving Bertha, and then go and say no more. No word you can 
say can move me--not: because you are you, but none that any 
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man can say.’ I am a wife, and I love—once for all. Don’t fancy 
that time will change me. It will only change you ‘ 

‘Never !’ 

‘I know, . . . And meanwhile I will reclaim my necklace; 
and here is all I have not spent of your money, and I will pay you 
back what I have spent as soon asI can. Forgive me, monsieur, 
for my last word—I have no other.’ 

Yes—and pledge the necklace with Wertheimer et Cie. ! 

How did such a thought tear through passion? How is it 
that a man’s life is a granite rock which no tempest of passion 
can even move ? 

Marie scorned him; and the next day the Archduchess would 
come to see her necklace, and would go to Messrs Wertheimer and 
would find it there. Was he to risk losing Marie for such an 
end ? 

‘Let hum that thinketh he standeth. . . . It is ill to preach, 
but the words will come. The strong man rose and trembled. 
Those who have learned to know him will know what inextricable 
chaos of steadfast rock and raging sea was at work within him. 

‘TI will not restore the necklace, and I will not lose you.’ 

The words were enough to make her know him and hate hin, 
and he knew that as soon as they had left his tongue. 

‘You have never found me to lose,’ said she. ‘Here is your 
money for you.’ 

‘You will not have the necklace, which your drunken lover 
made to save me. And I will not have your money. I will have 
it, and you too.’ He did not tremble now, nor did she. But he 
moved towards her, cold with need of her treasure, on fire with 
need of her. ‘ Yes—or no?’ 

‘ No—once for all—Ah!’ There was one plain way to gain 
the necklace, even though it lost him her. ‘ Ah ’ she screamed 
in a choking whisper, for one of his strong hands was upon her 
fragile throat, and was pressing harder than it knew. 

* Yes—or no ?’ 

‘No!—Ah, for the love of God, don’t wake the F 

What had he done? He had not waked the child—and the 
necklace was his own. 


II. 


SriL1, after seven long years, the house of Pascal Fénix, gold- 
smith and jeweller, stood in the middle of the south side of the 
Rue Duguesclin. But it was not Pascal Fénix who, seven yeals 
later, sat at the desk in the private counting-house. It was young 
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Marcel Riche, who was looking over the account-books as if he 
were master, though too young for such a place, one would think, 
being but seven years older than seven years ago. 

His task did not seem to please him—and no wonder; for the 
entries where the house appeared as debtor were many and large: 
those where it stood as creditor were very few and very small. In 
truth, things were very different now from what they were when 
he was a boy. Ever since that visit of her Imperial Highness the 
Archduchess Stéphanie, when she came to claim a finished neck- 
lace and found only a lump of gold beaten out of all shape by a 
madman, things had gone wrong. She had, very naturally, trans- 
ferred her patronage to the house of Wertheimer, and the great 
world had followed her. There had been a little mystery about 
the matter into the bargain, for Mademoiselle von Mohacz was 
positive that Coulon had died before the accident, and could not 
be persuaded out of her error by the united testimony of Marcel, 
Madame Coulon, and the physician, backed by the notoriously 
trustworthy word of Pascal Fénix. But the mystery had not 
been worth solving. The Archduchess went off, her ambassa- 
dress obtained credit as a singularly interesting instance of the 
effects of insomnia upon the imagination, and the goldsmith was 
left alone—and a great deal too much alone. For first he lost 
his best clients, then his second-rate ones, then his best workmen, 
then his confidential clerk ; until at last he was left with nobody 
but Marcel Riche to act as foreman, book-keeper, and salesman, 
alin one. It is true that the pluralist held something very like 
asinecure, for his designs were never worked, and the state of the 
books made their keeping more vexatious than troublesome. And 
yet he stayed on, though the house of Fénix seemed falling about 
his ears; and he did his best, even to the point of setting out, to 
catch stray and passing customers, the window in which anything 
like vulgar display had once been held profanation. 

No doubt such fidelity demands respect. But it sometimes 
teceives more respect than it deserves. And yet it could hardly 
be the pleasure of peddling and of carrying balances to the wrong 
side of the ledger that had made Marcel Riche serve Pascal Fénix 
as long as Jacob agreed to serve Laban. 

He was deep in a hideous column of debts when a graceful 
and tolerably pretty girl, of about seventeen or eighteen, came 
into the counting-house, and stood patiently by the safe until 
Marcel had come to an end of his calculations; and then, as soon 
as he turned round and looked at her, the smile which lighted up 
his whole face and found a very fair reflection in hers showed 
plainly enough that fidelity itself does not account for all things; 
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and that Bertha Renouf, the motherless orphan of an old friend 
and comrade whom Pascal Fénix had adopted out of charity when 
he was rich, about seven years ago, had a good deal to do with 
keeping Marcel where he was now. 

‘Have you done your sum ?’ asked she. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, a frown making an inroad upon the smile. < At 
least, I should have done it if I could only prove to my satisfaction 
that three thousand eight hundred and ninety-six francs are equal 
to fifteen.’ 

‘Well, never mind now. No doubt you'll do it very well next 
time. I want to speak to you now.’ 

‘Oh, there’s plenty of time for sums like that. They’re things 
that one can go at again and again.’ 

‘It’s about Monsieur Pascal, Marcel.’ That was the half- 
familiar, half-respectful name y which the goldsmith was known 
in his household of three, of whom not one was related to the 


other. 

‘Is he no better to-day ?’ 

‘Not the least better.” 

‘I can’t make it out, dear Bertha. And he always seems go 
strong in the afternoon. Of course there’s only one thing to be 


done.’ 

‘Ah, I thought yow would know! What is it, Marcel ?’ 

‘Send for a doctor.’ 

‘How odd !—that is what I said to him myself this very day. 
How strange it is that we always think the same about every- 
thing! But , 

‘But ? I hate But, Bertha,’ 

‘So do I—how strange again! But he won’t see a doctor— 
and you know what Monsieur Pascal is when he says he won't, 
she said, with a sigh. 

‘I do know,’ said Marcel. ‘ But we must be two to one, You 
don’t see him, as I do, every day, and sometimes all day long. In 
the afternoon, when he has breakfasted, he is just his old self— 
grave and silent, as he always was, but strong and well, and bearing 
—well, our troubles, like a hero. But in the evening he has a 
look—and in the morning, well, you do see him then—weak and 
weary like an old man who has half-died ina dream. Yes; we 
must have a doctor, Bertha—we will.’ 

‘Our troubles? What do you mean by our troubles, Marcel ?’ 

‘I didn’t mean to say troubles—no, not exactly troubles.’ 

‘But you did say it. And if I tell you to tell me, you 
will,’ 

‘I suppose I shall. And you'll have to know in time. Look 
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at these books—even I didn’t know things were so bad till to-day. 
[am not so surprised, after all, that Monsieur Pascal objects to 
see a doctor, and to tell what’s on his mind. You know what he 
is—how he holds honour before life—and quite right too. And if 
we don’t meet our debts in a month from now, down we go; and 
if we do meet half of them, we haven’t a centime left in the world 
—not one of the three. Ah, that madness of poor Coulon was a 
bad business—worse than it seemed.’ 

‘Do you mean he will be——’ 

‘Ruined. That’s the word—not troubles. It doesn’t matter 
forme. I can get a place—I may even be a tenth-rate Coulon— 
who knows? And I can tell you it would take a very fair work- 
man to be a twentieth-rate Coulon. And when I get a place I 
can stretch it wide enough for three, if Monsieur Pascal isn’t— 
ah, but that’s it: he ts too proud.’ 

‘Does he know all this, Marcel ?’ 

‘Not all. If he did, I shouldn’t wonder at his illness at all 
I'm just working night and day to make things tide over, so that 
he mayn’t be troubled more than he need be. Pray heaven some- 
thing may happen to-day to prevent my having to tellhim all 
before to-morrow-—to-night, Bertha.’ 


‘I do pray heaven,’ she said. 


Pascal Fénix would not have parted with that necklace to an 
empress for all the world. It was all that was left to him of the 
two short: days of full life that he had ever known. 

The ‘Sentiment’ of Murder! The words surely have a strange 
ting; and, except in the life of Pascal Fénix, there has never been 
such a thing in the life of any man. How had he come to kill 
Marie? That was not for him to know. Had he in truth killed 
awoman whom he loved with passion for the sake of possessing, 
and selling, three hundred and sixty-five prettily designed links of 
gold? It seemed so, for she was dead ; and yet surely that could 
not be. Whatever stood for his soul rose up in indignant revolt 
against the horror of selling this thing for a blood-price—this 
beautiful dead thing, with a man’s soul in it, and a woman’s last 
kiss still warm thereon. No common remorse came upon him, 
hand in hand with his deed. He was strong enough, as yet, to 
know that what is once done cannot be undone, and that a man is 
not what he has been, but what he becomes. He took Bertha to 
his own home, locked the necklace in the great iron safe, and hid 
the key. No vulgar fear of human justice troubled him. No 
creature would suspect Pascal Fénix, of the Rue Duguesclin, of 
committing midnight’ murder upon a poor widow in the Rue Ste.- 
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Odille. And no eye, save his and hers, and that of Mademoiselle 
von Mohacz, had seen the ostensible temptation. 

Nevertheless, he came by rapid degrees to live in another 
world. It is so with every man who has once committed murder, 
Where is it said that the first and most awful result of that crime 
of crimes is the murderer’s feeling that he has for ever become the 
brother in blood of all murderers of all time, from Cain, the first, 
down to the last wretch who has been hanged for stabbing ina 
drunken brawl? Pleasure turned into a tragedy, and business 
into a heart-sick dream. He showed no signs of his state, for he 
had the advantage of always having been a grave, solitary, and 
self-contained man, and there were no eyes loving enough to 
watch him with the jealousy that only affection knows. But, 
though he never set eyes upon the necklace, and would as soon 
have pried into his safe as into his own tomb, it seemed to him 
that the links of it were round his own neck night and day, and 
that the spot of winter, where the lips of Marie had breathed upon 
it, burned. He even caught a trick of touching the side of his 
neck as if to rub off a spider’s web ; but nobody noticed the trick, 
for none cared. 

However—there is always one comfort for a strong man who 
is no more than forty years old, if he has the teachings of science 
to aid him. In seven years’ time he will be a new man. In that 
period he will have lost every minutest atom of his present 
murderous body, and each will have been replaced by a new and 
innocent atom. And if, as Monsieur Pascal’s friends the philo- 
sophers have it, the soul is a function of the mind and the mind 
but a function of the body, then, clearly, with the body mind and 
soul will also be made new and be as innocent as a new-hom 
child’s. Fancy may dream of an immortal conscience ; but reason 
and logic gave hope and comfort, and Monsieur Pascal clutched at 
them—it was only needful that he should live for seven years to 
be no more the lover and the murderer of Marie. 

And the seven years passed—we know how. Why should 
Monsieur Pascal see a doctor? The wisest of physicians could 
not teli him half what he himself knew. He was more than forty, 
and had never been a fool. It was when about six years of the 
seven had gone that he first felt in himself a slight, a very 
slight symptom of what Marcel Riche had observed in him. He 
knew that his affairs were not going well, but nobody who is 
strong ‘and well and awake is troubled much by a dream. He 
used to go into his counting-house at noon, and, though the great 
iron safe was still there, he never showed the least sign of want of 
attention"or want of courage. If the great house of Fénix was to 
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go, let it go—no man can fight against fate, and a pistol or a 
panful of charcoal could at any time, in Paris fashion, end all 
with honour. That was not worth thinking of till it came. And 
when the shop was shut he went to his books and his studies in 
the home which Bertha made for him—the girl whose parentage 
habit had welJl-nigh taught him to forget—and he slept at night 
as only those sleep whose hearts are either unworn or overworn : 
as only the very innocent and the very guilty can. It was in the 
morning, when he woke, that things were strange with him. He 
felt a strange, close, hard pressure round his throat, both without 
and within; the root of his tongue was hot and swollen, and there 
was a curious livid blackness round the eyes. If he had been a 
drunkard, like poor Louis Renouf, the symptoms would have 
explained themselves; but Monsieur Pascal was not one of the 
weaklings who find a shadow of comfort in wine. Nor was the 
effect of sleep upon him merely physical and visible. He never 
remembered the details of any nightmare, but he seemed to feel all 
the effects of one. As Marcel had said, he woke, as it were, every 
morning a year older instead of a day; and every morning these 
strange symptoms grew more and more marked until at times they 
grew absolutely intolerable. But a cup of coffee worked wonders, 
and by noon he was always ready to be himself again and to look 
forward patiently to the end of the seven years. Whatever might 
be his disease, he forgot it during daylight; and it was plainly as 
little connected with his past crime as with his advancing bank- 
tuptey. He was growing out of the one, and for the other he was 
prepared. 

If his condition in waking had been marked by the sensation 
of a recent blow on the nape of the neck and by a corpse-like 
pallor, his philosophy might have ascribed it to an occult sympathy 
with the Mont & Regrets, as commoner criminals call the guillotine. 
But then, even had this been so, it would have argued fear, and 
he felt no fear. One day, however, he said to himself, ‘ I will not 
sleep at all to-night, and will see what comes.’ 

When night came he lay down as usual, but resolutely kept 
his eyes wide open, having already prepared himself by the strongest 
cup of coffee that Bertha could make for him. But a deliberate 
vigil was harder to be borne than he had looked for. He not only 
had to keep off sleep, which is harder than to compel it, but he had 
to fight off the thoughts and the memories and the worse things 
that come after midnight to an excited and nervous brain. At 
last he seemed to fall into a condition that was indeed wakefulness 
na sense, but not the wakefulness of daytime. Heseemed to be 
lying in his bed, as Marie might in fancy be lying in her grave. 
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His whole heart seemed to go to her with a terrible longing, even 
while his right hand trembled with the pressure of her soft: throat 
against its palm. He rose, hardly knowing what he was doing, 
except that he could lie there and thus no longer. He partly 
dressed himself and struck a light and went down into the count- 
ing-house where his hideously beautiful treasure acted as a magnet 
for this midnight life of his which, as yet, had been wholly un- 
known to him, and which even now was hardly to be distinguished 
from a strange and vivid dream. Hesat down at the desk, with his 
candle before him and the iron safe at his right shoulder. 

And then, at last, sleep came fairly upon him, and he dreamed, 
or seemed to dream. 

He took the key of the safe from its hidden corner, and opened 
it easily—not with any of the trouble that might have been ex- 
pected from a lock unused for more than six years. It was there- 
fore, so far, no nightmare: that piece of evidence is conclusive on 
that score to all experienced dreamers. And there lay the Neck- 
lace—-but not untouched since he had first put it there. Two 
hundred and seventy nights had gone of this seventh and last year 
of conscience, and of the three hundred and sixty-five links in the 
chain just two hundred and seventy had been removed. He counted 
them as they lay separate, but uninjured: an ordinary workman 
could have put them together again with ease. It was certainly 
a strangely vivid and coherent kind of dream. Then, with the 
utmost deliberation, and as if he were obeying a fixed habit or 
following a settled design, the goldsmith took a small tool and 
removed, this two hundred and seventy-first night, a two hundred 
and seventy-first link from the Necklace, and fastened what re- 
mained round his own full and muscular throat. The circle was 
too small to meet with ease, but, though of gold, it was as strong 
as steel—he had to force the ends to clasp, and the tightness pained 
him. But it was the most natural of acts—in adream. All the 
sentiment belonging to Her necklace, all its fascination for him, 
and even the nature of its design, which represented every day in 
the year of a life one by one, made such a proceeding not only 
natural but inevitable at an hour and ina state of brain when 
fancy wakes up and becomes a law. Thus he sat till he could bear 
the tightness no longer, and till, for breath’s sake, he was forced 
to remove the chain and to return it to its place again. 

When he woke up next morning, annoyed with himself for 
having failed so completely to keep awake by will, he felt as if he 
had been half-choked with nightmare, and his familiar symptoms 
had returned slightly worse than yesterday morning. He madea 
stronger effort than usual to recall what had passed in his sleep, 
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and by slow degrees remembered the nature of his dream, first 
faintly, but at last plainly. So plainly, indeed, did he recall it at 
last that, absurd as it seemed to waking reason, it felt as if it had 
been uo dream. Not even his coffee could drive its fumes away. 
So soon as Marcel was out of the way he went to the hidden corner 
where he kept the key, and which he had not visited since he had 
first locked the safe. The key was no longer there. 

That also was strange, though not more strange than the way 
which all carefully hidden things have of losing themselves. He 
searched for it in every likely and unlikely place, but could find 
it nowhere. However, there was one satisfaction—if the key was 
lost, the dream had been only a dream and nothing more. Indeed, 
he was bound to be satisfied. He could no more have brought 
himself to force open the safe than he could have forced open the 
tomb which held the dead body of Marie Renouf and the dead soul 
of Pascal Fénix ; and—if he could—the Necklace would have to be 
exposed to other eyes than his who dared not look upon it awake : 
the ghost of Marie would wake up and rise. 


He was not conscious of such a trance again: he tried no more 
experiments with black coffee upon his nerves. As time went on 
any sort of sleep became too sweet to him for him to lose an hour. 
The memory of the trance became in due time more dim, as all 
memories will—even guilty ones. But, morning by morning, the 
same symptoms grew and grew. It was as if the dream were not a 
dream, but as if every night he bound that phantom Necklace, 
for which he had sinned, round his own throat with the hand that 
had encircled Marie’s, with its links removed night by night, one 
by one: as if the necklace grew shorter with the year. It was no 
illusion, for an illusion is a matter in which one believes, and he 
did not believe. Nor did he, when awake, recall any fresh dream. 
But the consciousness of the first, though he ceased to remember it 
keenly, was still with him, just as a note, counting for nothing in 
itself, may give meaning and character to achord: and it haunted 
him. And yet there was sweetness in it too. If the links lessened 
one by one with the days and nights of this last year—why, then, 
when the last link was gone, he would be new and free. His 
penance was a type, therefore, as well as a mystery. 

What had such a life to do with physicians? I+ was not of 
their world. And at last, in spite of every morning’s double weari- 
ness and pain, he began even to welcome the nights’ rest for the 
very pain’s sake. He began to dream of Marie in real dreams, and 
never as her murderer. If a dream Necklace in truth compressed 
his throat at midnight and left its stigmata behind, it was for her 
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he was suffering in the only way left him to suffer. The whole 
sensation was so shadowy and so unreal that he more and more 
came to believe in types and shadows and fancies as the only real 
things on earth—as indeed perhaps they may be. Business might 
be going to the dogs, but he could sleep; dishonour might be 
staring into his eyes, but he could shut his eyes and dream. It is 
easy to live sanely when the nerves have such a play-time as the 
dreams of Monsieur Pascal were. 

But the matter-of-fact foreman and accountant, Marcel, who 
never dreamed—except, when he was awake, about Bertha—only 
saw the outer and more obvious signs of his master’s disease, and 
felt it was simple, straightforward ruin that affected him, however 
bravely its approach might be borne. And now the approach was 
over, and the ruin had come, and must be openly told. 

For himself the young man cared little. He was already, 
despite his modesty, much more than even a second-rate Coulon, 
and bade fair to be a second Louis Renouf one of these days, 
Freed from book-keeping for this broken house, he would be able 
to marry Bertha and to work till he could keep her and make a 
name; and the man who had adopted her would be his father too. 
’ But he knew Pascal Fénix, and his pride. He had worked des- 
perately to bring things round; but Samson himself could not 
have kept up these falling rafters that belonged to the house of a 
maninadream. That sum into which Bertha had broken was the 
last of a series that showed him how things really were. Nothing 
short of an actual miracle, like the discovery of a gold mine on the 
premises, or the descent of some marvel straight from the skies, 
would support the once famous house for two days more. And 
nothing had happened that day to prevent Marcel’s having to tell 
his master the very worst before another night arrived. 

Nevertheless, though without hope of being able to conquer the 
arithmetic of hankruptcy, he carried the books into his bedroom 
and set to work at them again insteadof sleeping. His conscience 
was clear enough, Heaven knew—as clear as Bertha’s own, and the 
thought of Bertha served for an angel to keep him company through 
the dark hours. But night is night, and has a dreary, creaking 
music of its own that day never hears. Marcel more than once 
fancied that he heard a stealthy footfall in that house whence the 
most expert of burglars would have gone empty away. But such 
fancies are too common after midnight for heeding. He went back 
heavily to his books, finished a balance-sheet of hopeless significance, 
and said to himself: 

‘To-morrow morning he must know.’ 

Before lying down for a little sleep he went down to the count- 
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ing-house to put the folios back in their places—for he, too, had 
his business maxims, and followed them. As he approached the 
door, treading nearly as lightly as the imaginary burglar, ‘ How 
is that?’ he exclaimed in thought. ‘A light in the counting- 
house? Surely I haven’t been so absent as to have left a candle 
burning there all these hours—and when the price of a candle is 
something now in the Rue Duguesclin? That isn’t business-like, 
anyhow—and till daylight, too.’ 

He opened the door. And there, sure enough, mixed with the 
new daylight was the dying flare of a bedroom candle. But it had 
been brought, not left, there—and the safe, the sacred safe, on 
which no finger had been laid for seven whole years, stood with its 
iron door unlocked and wide open. 

Had robbers been'there, after all? And could that bankrupt 
house have contained even in its most sacred safe anything worth 
plundering? And 

For one moment Marcel stood aghast with horror. If robbers 
had come, assassins had come with them. 

In his arm-chair before the desk sat, or lay back, Monsieur 
Pascal, as still as stone. He did not hear the door open. He did 
not see Marcel come in. He did not stir. Nay, he did not even 
breathe. 

He must have died in defence of—nothing. He had no 
weapon, and was more than half-undressed, as if he had been hur- 
riedly roused from sleep. Why had he not called Marcel to his 
aid? But there were no signs of any struggle. The collar of his 
shirt was turned back over the shoulders, and his broad, full chest 
was bare. But his face—that was a terrible sight to see. It was 
the figure, not the face, by which Marcel had known his master. 

It was too late for any physician now. He could only throw a 
covering hastily over the features swollen, livid, and distorted 
beyond what pens may dare to tell, and then put himself, if he 
could, on the track of the assassins. The safe must have been forced 
open by some unusually skilful tool. But no—there was the key 
in thedoor. And, if the robbers had carried off any of the contents 
of the safe, they had left behind them what must have been the 
most valuable of all. It needed not the eyes of even a tenth-rate 
Coulon to set down those scattered links as the most marvellous 
feat in gold-craft that had ever been seen since the days of Cellini. 
And there was one piece of paper—a formal receipt of a Neck- 
lace which they had composed left in pledge with Pascal Fénix by 
Marie Renouf, widow of Louis Renouf, orfévrier, and dated—Marcel 
knew the date well: it was the day before Bertha’s mother had 
died. 
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Into what mystery of life and death had Bertha’s lover found 
his way? Hideous as the sight was, he conquered its repulsion 
and lifted the covering once more—instinct told him that no com- 
mon death-stroke had fallen here. Cutting deep into the swollen 
neck was the rest of the chain, clasped together so tightly at the 
broken ends and strained with such force, in order to make it meet, 
as to have dealt justice as surely as the guillotine. And there, on 
the desk, lay the little tool by which yet one more link had just 
been removed. It was not for Marcel to guess, nor perhaps for any 
but some brother in dreams to know. But, so surely as, one by 
one, the nights had gone by, so surely had the links of Marie’s 
Necklace Jessened—one by one; until, even as he had trusted, the 
right hand of Pascal Fénix had become that of a guilty man no 
more. 


So ends the mystery of the Rue Duguesclin, which, so far as I 
know, has never yet been told. The body of a bankrupt goldsmith 
was found one morning strangled with a necklace—that was all. 
And the necklace, having done its work, went back to its owner. 
But, if it is ever looked for on the neck of Madame Riche, it will 
‘not be seen. Good women do not care to play with things that 


mean men’s lives and souls, 





Pictures from Clenice. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


No place is so beautiful as Naples, excepting Venice. Not that 
the two are in any way alike ; for where Venice is supreme, Naples 
is inferior ; and what Naples has, Venice wants. For instance, the 
laughing, noisy, ragged Queen of the Mediterranean cannot be com- 
pared to the Bride of the Adriatic in architecture ; but the beauty 
of the surrounding country of the former is beyond anything that 
lies about the latter. Contrast the magnificent buildings on the 
Grand Canal with the strange jumble of squalor and commonplace 
sufficiency on the Chiaja ; the ‘dead lagoons,’ sluggish and shallow, 
where no waves dash into the grandeur of storm or leap into the 
life of foam and spray, with the living, bright Mediterranean sea ; 
the mystery of Vesuvius overshadowing the city—the green woods 
and purple hills of Castellammare—the noble curve of the bay to 
Massa here, to Cape Misenum there—Capri and Ischia set like 
jewels under the sun with the ‘level waste of waters,’ where the 
islands which break the monotony and rise round the greater cluster 
called Venezia, are without picturesqueness or boldness—merely 
floating villages anchored in the shallows—where Torcello and the 
Lido, the public gardens and the Campo Santo on San Michele, 
are the equivalents for the chestnut woods of Castellammare and 
the vineyards of Vico Equense, and where the whole is bounded 
by the distant snow-capped Alps and the mountain range about 
Vicenza, standing— beautiful, if you will—but like vapoury lines 
in the far distant horizon. 

Still, though so unlike in many of their material features, both 
places have the same exquisite effects of sunrise and sunset, when 
the great dome of the sky becomes like one huge opal and the 
quiet waters reflect what lies above ; both are of extreme fascination 
and loveliness to those to whom they are lovely at all; places of 
which the magic sinks deep into the heart, so that leaving them 
is a sorrow almost as great as parting from a friend, or turning for 
the last look to a lover. But are they not as lovers? Is it not 
possible to fall in love, as the phrase goes, with a place as well as 
with a person? It seems so; for many fall so much in love with 
Italy as to make a return home a heart-break—or impossible. It 
is not love for one Italian, nor yet for the Italians en masse, be it 
understood ; but love for the country, the climate, the historical 
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associations, the unconscious beauty of the people, the sense of 
luxuriant life that is about one, the Idea of Italy—that country 
which has always stood as a queen among nations—that beloved 
sister whom all men loved and yearned after, and whom, in her 
day of trouble, all longed to help and defend. It is this deep and 
absorbing passion, or it is dislike. There are few to whom Italy 
is indifferent —who live here for convenience or for health, but 
who care for the place no more than they would care for a flat 
field in Lincolnshire, or for a modern villain a London suburb. And 
if this is true of Italy in general, it is still more so of Venice and 
of Naples. 

Naturally, one’s first thought in Venice is St. Mark’s—that 
glcrious church, unique in splendour of design and grandeur of 
execution. Then comes the Doge’s Palace, with its mournful Bridge 
of Sighs ; and then the Grand Canal, where the palaces of the men 
who once ruled the world still exist as examples of perfectness in 
stonework unequalled rarely, surpassed never. 

It is one of the supreme moments of life when we first land on 
the steps of the Piazza, right in front of the clock-tower, where 
the signs of the Zodiac serve for numerals, a sun is the pointer, 
* and those two bronze Vulcans strike the hour on the big bell 
swung aloft. Before us are the famous columns:—that on the 
right bearing the Winged Lion, that on the left St. Theodorus 
with his crocodile—he who was the patron saint of Venice before 
the body of St. Mark was found and the greater claim set up. To 
the right again, stand the noble arches of the Procurazie Vecchie, 
running round two sides of the square formed by the Doge’s Palace ; 
to the left are the less beautiful Procurazie Nuove, concealing 
while forming part of the uninteresting modern royal residence. 
We cross the broad marble flags of the smaller piazzetta between 
these two series of arcades—pass the sculptured base of the 
Campanile—and into the Grand Piazza, where those three tall 
Venetian masts which once bore the banners of Cyprus, Candia, 
and Morea, but now the Italian tri-colour, stand before the portico 
of St. Mark’s to give additional emphasis to one of the grandest 
things on the face of the earth. 

Gold and colour and rare marbles sculptured into perfect form 
—an intricacy of line, a richness of idea that bewilders you like a 
labyrinth, and of which you cannot at the first moment gain a 
clear conception—cupolas standing out against the sky, grey and 
soft like giant pearls—saints and angels set between acanthus leaves 
to break the poverty of the bare outline—those four life-like horses, 
seeming as if they would spring from the heights where conquest 
placed them as a sign of how the old was vanquished by the new— 
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glass that glitters black and stern as steel as a foil to the broad 
expanse of gold and brilliant colour in the hollowed architraves 
over the doors—these are the first things that strike you as you 
look at St. Mark’s from the outside, and strive to piece together 
into one clear whole all these separate circumstances of beauty. 

Within, you come to the same bewildering profusion of loveli- 
ness). The pavement of mosaic, now broken and irregular, was 
once matchless for its rich designs and perfect workmanship ; the 
high arched roof is ablaze with gold and colour, and the ornament- 
ation about the windows and elsewhere is of exquisite design and 
finish, though to be clearly seen only through a glass of some little 
power. Every window indeed is a study that would repay days 
and days of careful noting and reverent copying. Costly marbles 
meet you everywhere; each column has its history, its tradition, 
its own beauty; gold and silver work, sharp and careful as the 
ornaments of women, make you wonder at the enthusiastic 
thoroughness of an age when ‘scamping’ was unknown; the 
bronze figures set round the high altar—the verde antique balda- 
chino—and the ‘pala d’oro, that magnificent bit of goldsmith’s 
work, shown now only on festas, attract you here ; twisted trans- 
lucent alabaster columns, hidden away in the dark behind the high 
altar, call you there; now you look at the double cross of silver 
and the worked silver lamps which hang from the high roof; and 
then you find in the Treasury a store of artistic wealth, one piece 
alone from which would be a fortune. For who would not hold 
himself rich beyond words with those candelabra by Cellini? with 
a diptych from St. Sophia? with one of those chalices of crystal, 
of agate, of wrought gold? with that cross of crystal, or that of 
gold, set with precious stones and holding still more precious relics ? 
with the sword of the Doge Morosini, or the crosier of a bishop ? 
with anything whatsoever out of this storehouse of glorious idea 
and noble endeavour—impossible to describe and impossible to 
laud over-much ? 

Christian as St. Mark’s is, and though Christianity would seem 
to be ever the same, it belongs to a period of thought and faith 
altogether different from that of to-day. The grave, grand, almost 
stern Mother of God is herself a goddess, and in no wise the same 
conception as that posturising, simpering French milliner who 
shows a burning heart beneath a blue mantle—and takes care to 
hold her hands in a becoming attitude while she does so—such as 
we see in the cheap coloured prints hung up to encourage the 
faithful at all the Mary altars. The saints and apostles are long- 
visaged, melancholy men to whom the sorrows of life are more 
patent than even its mysteries; Christ is less beautiful than he 
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was made of later date, but more real, appealing less to one’s com- 
passion as a suffering man and more to one’s awe as a sacrificed 
God—all the representations breathe another spirit than that 
which informed the Christian world some three or four centuries 
after—and are infinitely more severe and less sentimental than 
our modern acceptances. The whole thing seems to have come 
from a people who lived in these ideas as part of their daily going 
and coming, and did not relegate them to Sunday worship as 
themes belonging to stated periods and not integral to the life 
itself. The same grave intensity is to be seen in the old church 
of Torcello—a gravity, an intensity, carried out to grimness and 
oppressiveness ; suggesting somehow human sacrifice and suffering 
as the normal rule of life, and that wise men should give them- 
selves up to the worship of sorrow and the recognition of pain as 
the lord of all living things. 

You cannot stay too long in St. Mark’s. Fascinating as it is, 
it is also overpowering; and the bright sunshine calls you out 
into the Piazza, where the glossy pigeons flock under your feet, 
‘eat out of your hand, perch on your shoulders, fight for a place on 
your arms, if you will buy a pennyworth of seed to scatter among 
them. It is part of the pleasantness of Venetian life to feed the 
pigeons in the Piazza; and an experience worth recording when 
the swish of their wings comes cleaving through the stillness, and 
the air is darkened by the multitudes that fly down from every 
point and corner, from every balcony and wall-band, roof and 
window, sill and shutter—wherever indeed their little pink feet 
can find a resting-place. 

After St. Mark’s, the great attractions are, of course, the build- 
ings—especially the Doge’s Palace, of which presently, and the 
palaces on the Grand Canal—some of them as glorious in their 
own way as that wonderful Byzantine Basilica which holds the 
body of St. Mark and some of the finest architectural details 
in the world. You take a gondola—with gay striped awning, if 
the day is warm and sunny—with the black hearse-like house, the 
‘ felze,’ if it is wet and cold—and with nothing at all, but open to 
sky and air, if it is soft and grey. ‘These gondolas are the perfec- 
tion of locomotion, as they glide almost without movement along 
the silent, still, and tranquil waters. You hear only the soft dip 
of the oars or the sharper splash which means steering and turning, 
as the boat shoots forward. It is a creature as sensitive as a well- 
trained horse, and apparently as instinct with life. A touch, and 
it stops ; a twist of the wrist, and it swerves aside, just in time to 
escape the sharp prow of a sister boat shooting from one narrow canal 
to another; the little dolphins and sea-horses, reined in by the 
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small hand at the side, are the creature’s spirit—its soul; and 
the high, sharp iron prow, in form like a halberd, is as its sense of 
sight and touch—the feeler that discerns, protects, and assaults, all 
in one. 

Down the Grand Canal what a world of beauty greets you! On 
each side rise palaces of the grandest architectural perfection ; but 
among them all, the Casa d’Oro stands supreme. How your ears 
drink in the old, well-known names! Here is the palace of 
the Contarini; there that of the Foscari, which, with that of the 
Balbi, command the two lengths of the canal situated as they are 
at the elbow; here the Pisani family hung out cloth of gold when 
the festa of the Foundation of the City called all loyal citizens to 
rejoice ; and there, in that small modest house, the great Doge 
Enrico Dandolo lived—he who took Constantinople in 1204—and 
got for his country half the city itself, and the Adriatic littoral. 
Here comes the wide span of the bridge of the Rialto, bearing its 
shops crowded with barbaric jewelry and luscious fruit, and in the 
covered ways of which the merchants met and congregated ; there - 
is the splendid dwelling-place of Queen Caterina Cornaro, whom 
the republic treated with the respect and tenderness due to a 
devoted daughter after she had ceded her kingdom of Cyprus to 
her native city; here is the grey cipolino-faced Fondaco dei 
Turchi, restored as in the olden times, and destined to be the’ 
Museo del Correr, at present located in a tumble-down old barrack 
unworthy of a fifth-rate provincial town, not to speak of a city 
which was once an empire. Here is the palazzo of the Falieri, 
where Marino Falieri lived—he whose conspiracy against the nobles 
brought his own ruin and created a festa ; and if you like to believe 
your smiling, soft-tongued gondoliere, there stands the house where 
Othello lived and Desdemona died ; while one, perhaps more topo- 
graphically impudent than the rest, and better up in what, pleases 
‘oli Inglesi,’ will point out to you Cassio’s dwelling, and, if you 
are not. too quick for him, Iago’s. It is historically truer that in 
the centre of those three palaces, the Palazzo Mocenigo, Lord 
Byron lived and wrote, loved and suffered. Poor graceful sylph- 
like Taglioni has given her name to what was once the Palazzo Corner 
Spinelli, which she made warm with welcome and gay with dance and 
song in the days of her prosperity ; and here comes the house where 
Luigi Manin, the last Doge, lived—he who abdicated in 1797, when 
the French came too near, after having voted for that ‘ unarmed 
neutrality’ which handed the hitherto unconquered city over to 
the Austrians by the treaty of Campo Formio. We look at that 
house with dumb wonder and regret, and are glad that the name 


‘of the last great Duke was redeemed—at least by name, though not 
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by blood—when Daniele Manin took the lax reins in his strong 
patriot hands, and broke off the foreign yoke, if not at that moment 
completely, yet effectually for the future. For all that, we need 
not admire the ugly statue, with the stuffed bronze pincushion at 
the base of the column which does duty for the typical Lion of 
St. Mark’s, raised to the great patriot’s memory. Here is the 
palace where the Duc de Bordeaux lived ; and there, that odd halved 
house which the brothers Frangini once owned and quarrelled 
over. They were joint inheritors, and could not agree as to the 
disposition of their property ; so one took away a clean half of the 
palace—leaving even half a column as the finish of the facade— 
and carted off every stone to Hungary, where he set up his morose 
stone tent, and probably rejoiced at the will and wisdom which 
had spoiled a house for one that two might be ill served. 

Among all these palaces you come upon bits of the grandest 
architecture that it is possible to conceive—arches, windows, doors, 
loggies, balconies, each one of which is a poem written in stone 
and marble, not in words, and the beauty of which you are never 
tired of admiring. Go as often as you will, up and down this 
Grand Canal, you come always on something fresh, while the eager- 
ness with which you turn to the loveliness already made known to 
you never abates. Whether it is the solidity of that magnificent 
pile which cost as much below the water as above, or the exquisite 
ogives and ornaments of the Casa d’Oro, there is cver a new sen- 
sation to be had, or a repetition of the old so vivid as to be equal 
to new. But with it all is a certain sadness in knowing that tl.ese 
splendid palaces are now put to base uses—some turned into hotels, 
some into flats and sets of apartments; here a ‘ dogana,’ there a 
* dazio,’ here a ‘Monte di pieta;’ there a school or a museum, a 
shop or a manufactory. 

It is not only on the Grand Canal that you may look your 
longest and your most loving. In the narrow winding side ways 
of stone or water—so narrow that one person can scarcely pass 
another, and two gondolas just scrape through without collision— 
in these dark side ways you come on most beautiful buildings; 
also in the wide deserted campi—the only piazza is that of 
St. Mark’s, all the other squares are campi—there are churches 
and houses of surpassing beauty. But it seems almost a waste of 
good things to suddenly light on a loggia, a window, a balcony, a 
door, surrounded by quaint ornamentations, banded arches, and all 
the wealth of invention which can be hewn out in stone, set so high 
up, and in such narrow passages, that you cannot see them fairly 
save by craning your neck at the risk of dislocation. In the centre 
of that delicately wrought arch grins a demo, or sits more calmlya 
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beast, or beams down on you in blessing an angel or a saint; but 
no one can see it save those who live in the house immediately 
opposite, and they can almost pat its head. Few hunt out these 
odd bits of beauty; but how great they are when found! They 
add to the feeling of enchantment, of glamour, that steals over 
you as you float down these dark deserted water-ways—ways 
wherein you need no great stretch of imagination to picture any 
crime, any romance, possible to man. Not a human being is in 
sight ; not a sound breaks the stillness save the plash of your 
own oars or the sharp cry of the gondolier—‘ premé’ (to the 
right), ‘ stali ’ (to the left), or‘ gia é’ (a gondola comes), as he crosses 
or enters other canals than his own. And, accustomed as we are to 
believe that we are all kept in order only by the police, it seems 
strange to us that there should be both security and order here, 
where a Guardia is never seen on the water, and rarely in the 
streets, save at fixed points like the Piazza. 

These gondoliers, by-the-by, are themselves worth studying, 
so graceful, lithe, and adept are they, standing on the poop at the 
stem and rowing forward with that sharp easy movement which 
has to be acquired in early youth if at all. 

The churches are grand. San Georgio, lonely and deserted, 
standing on its own little island and looking in the evening light 
as if hewn out of pearl or opal, is one of the evidences of how 
different is the present from the past. Once one of the most . 
thronged, the most favourite churches in Venice, it is now abso- 
lutely deserted, and the poor old patient monk who took us round 
told us that even on a festa only one woman and two or three 
boys came to attend the service which in olden times counted 
senators and patricians, gallant men and lovely ladies, as part 
of the ordinary congregation. What must it have been when it 
held its own particular festa on the anniversary of the Translation 
of the Body of Saint Stephen from Constantinople, and the Doge 
went in person to the church on the island called then ‘dei 
Cipressi’’ (of the cypresses), and afterwards San Georgio! Now 
the sleepy water laps the old stone steps undisturbed by hurrying 
barques bearing reverent worshippers. The wealth of the monastery 
and the numbers of the monks have declined with the changes that 
have come into the times; and only four poor old souls sigh in 
humility and deadly dulness, where formerly the high-feeding, 
pleasure-loving, worldly Benedictines revelled, laughed and plotted, 
and prepared for their Order the decay which has fallen on them 
like the mildew which comes on fruit ripe to rottenness. 

Sta. Maria della Salute, with its grand fagade, and cupola like 
4 giant bubble against the westering sun stands in memory of the 
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plague which stopped the public rejoicing for the happy peace 
made with the Austrians in 1630, when the Queen of the Adriatic 
recovered all that she had lost during the war. In thanksgiving 
for the cessation of the plague, this church to La Madonna della 
Salute was built, and held its own festa for ever after. Every 
kind of thing can be found in these churches. Pictures like the 
beautiful Sta. Barbara by Palma Vecchio and the Madonna and 
Child by Sasso Ferrata in Sta. Maria in Formosa: puerilities like 
the marble carpet by the high altar, neatly folded at the corners, 
and the changes wrought in the pattern by the fold accurately 
preserved, the pulpit drapery, tapestried walls and pillars, all still 
in marble inlaid, of I. Gesuiti; the marble door half open as a 
pleasant trap for the unwary, and the marble cushions and pew- 
hangings of Gli Scalzi; the stained glass windows, like so much 
jewel-work, and the splendid proportions of San Giovanni e Paolo 
(Zannipolo in the soft Venetian tongue), and the carved wood and 
bronze relievi of the burnt chapel of San Rosario—but alas! Titian’s 
Martyrdom of St. Peter gone for ever !—tombs of false taste like 
those of Canova and Titian in the church of the Frari—you have 
everything ; and find that these churches are in a certain sense cos- 
mopolitan, giving food for every kind of taste, both bad and good 
together. But in almost all of them may be remarked these two 
facts—that the arches are not true, and the whole structure is out of 
the perpendicular. This is specially remarkable in Sta. Maria della 
Salute, where the cupola and the campanile diverge considerably, the 
lines which should be parallel forming an acute angle at the base. 

And in all of them modern Italian religion shows its tasteless 
barbarisms, and does its best to ruin the beauty of what has been 
bequeathed to it by the horrible ugliness of what it creates. The 
finest works of the best painters are smoked black by the 
candles set full against them; a Titian of priceless value to the 
right is contrasted with a modern gaudy daub to the left, or by 
a cheap print of violent colours set into a common frame, and 
flanked by the dirty crumpled dusty artificial flowers of the 
‘almond’ shaped bouquet —flowers more tawdry and battered than 
so many theatrical properties. In a glass case, protected as some- 
thing specially valuable, is a hideous wooden doll decked in tinsel 
and satin, with another smaller doll in its arms, also decked in 
tinsel and satin. Bad artificial flowers surround these monstrosities 
of taste; lamps burn before them, and devout worshippers kneel 
in pious adoration; ‘ex votos’ are hung up to perpetuate the 
grateful memory of miracles wrought by the intervention of the 
great Goddess of Catholicism, and perhaps a dreadful bleeding 
Christ completes the collection. In the grandest masterpieces of 
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architectural poetry, in the noblest realisation of the finest visions, 
we come across these hideous manifestations fit only for the worship 
of Juggernauth or the South Sea Island gods—things without one 
quality to recommend them, being too hideous in taste to bear 
discussion, too mean in feeling to be dignified by the name of 
religious decoration, and too superstitious in object to take rank 
as wholesome sentiment, even if the frightful expression might be 
pardoned. 

In the Palace of the Doges is none of this mongrel work—this 
tawdry debasement of taste. What remains here is grand and 
grave; and if incomplete, naturally, in the minor details of furni- 
ture-finish, is as perfect in the greater circumstances as it was 
when the Great Council sat and deliberated on the public policy ot 
the State,—when the Council of Ten sifted those deliberations yet 
more narrowly,—and the selected Three gave the last word and mo- 
dified or confirmed what had gone before. The place is no dead 
tomb of the past. It is alive still with historical facts, which a 
little imagination can restore as in the past. Standing on that 
grand staircase, La Scala dei Giganti, on the top step of which the 
Doge was crowned, you look round on the galleries ; there where 
his family sat in exulting pride, and there where the scarlet-robed 
senators gathered, some disappointed in their own ambition, and 
some thinking how they could best utilise the new man for their 
private advancement; with the shouting multitude thronging the 
court below, where the huge bronze cisterns, wrought within and 
without, are now the meeting-place of a few laughing gossips filling 
their brass pots merrily. Banners, and music, and the fair faces 
of noble women, and the stately bearing of the proudest patricians 
whom the world has ever seen, with the quaintly-dressed crowd 
below; you see them all as Carpaccio and Bonifazio, Veronese 
and Tintoret, have left them, while you stand on the now deserted 
Staircase of the Giants, and re-create the past as you repeople the 
present. Then the pageant fades, and you see only the silent 
court where the pigeons bask in the sun, the blue sky overhead, 
and the glory of man’s work standing out sharp and clear in the 
unclouded light. And then you go up the ‘ Scala d’Oro,’ which only 
those illustrious Venetians whose names were written in the Golden 
Book had the right to tread; and so to that grand Hall of the 
Great Council where the Three Hundred discussed and determined 
the destinies of nations. 

It is another race of men, grander and more heroic than 
anything existing now, whose deeds are recorded in those magni- 
ficent pictures wherein Tintoret and Veronese put their best genius. 
Your breath comes fast as you look at them and realise those 
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grea. historical events whereby the destinies of the world were 
changed, and which perhaps have faded away into mere names 
in your mind. All round the wall runs a frieze of Doges; the most 
significant that black tablet which stands where Marino Falieri 
should have come, and which bears in gold letters the terrible 
legend : ‘ Hic est locus Marini Falethri, decapitati pro criminibus,’ 
Sic transit gloria! From the Doge’s palace, with all its pomp and 
glory of circumstance, its prestige and power, you go to the gloomy 
prisons connected with it by that mournful Bridge of Sighs which 
so many sorrowful feet have trodden, so many joyous lives have 
crossed to be quenched in blood and darkness for ever. Ruskin 
denies that any one ever trod the Bridge of Sighs whose fate 
deserves compassion; but unless itcan be proved that humanity 
is nothing, and only renown deserves one’s sympathy, we must still 
pity the misfortunes of those poor victims of State necessity and 
class oppression who left the sunlight for those cruel, dark, inhuman 
eells, whence they were taken only to the place of execution in 
the passage beyond—a light on the bridge the sole sign to the 
world outside that a human life had ceased to exist, and that the 
blood of another victim was mingling with the waters of the canal 
‘ below. Grand as the life was then, we may be glad that we have 
come into another state of things—a state wherein humanity ranks 
before art, and equal justice before the maintenance of privilege— 
a state which allows of free thought and free expression, and where 
crime has the fair hearing and folly the patient discussion which 
was then denied to patriotism and the desire to help those who 
were oppressed. 

We get odd glimpses of the life of those proud luxurious 
patricians from certain small circumstances in the pictures. Take 
that one by Bonifazio in the Academia, of Dives and Lazarus, 
where the strong masterful ‘ rich man,’ holding one fair woman’s 
hand, turns with loving eyes to another—where the minstrels kneel 
as they sing and play before the portly lord, and in their turn 
degrade the humanity that is below themselves by making the 
little negro boy attending them their living music-stand. The 
sweet thoughtful face of the Venetian lady listening to the music 
is an evidence of the moral and intellectual worth of the women 
of the day in which she lived—women who were content to be 
women and not bad copies of men, and who thought the glorifica- 
tion of their womanhood, by the perfectness to which they could 
bring all that was sweet and gracious and feminine, a better thing 
than its degradation in striving to be what Nature has denied 
them the power of being, while dishonouring all that she has laid 
on them to do. 
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The Academia is an inexhaustible subject ; from the great pic- 
ture of the Presentation of the Virgin by Titian, to the quaint 
representations of Carpaccio—of whom our own Marks‘is the 
modern impersonation—from Veronese’s masterly ‘Jesus in the 
House of Levi’ to the pure colour and odd drawing of the old old 
school framed in those gorgeous diptychs and triptychs, like 
gothic windows. ‘The pretty little girlish Virgin tripping up the 
steps, holding back her blue frock with her hand, is one of the 
sweetest bits ever put. on canvas; as is the grand old woman with 
her basket of eggs in the foreground, one of the strongest, and 
the fair lady looking out of the window above, one of the most 
seductive. In Veronese’s, too, how fine are those queer, dark, 
half animal faces of the jongleurs—one crouching in the corner 
with his hawk, and one standing erect with more assurance! And 
the burly, bluff, big man, like an old Roman emperor living on 
the canvas; the servants drinking the wine on the stairs; the 
people coming and passing and mingling with the guests; how 
every circumstance is full of life and valuable suggestiveness! as 
are also all of Gentile Bellini, which we may take as accurate 
representations of costume and condition, like Carpaccio.’ 

But these things have been written of by abler pens than 
mine; and how fresh soever they may be to me, they are probably 
stale to half of my readers. They are not mobile, capable of 
many interpretations, and to be set in varied lights, as are the 
changing scenes of the streets; and, after all, the life of a place 
like Venice is as interesting as its art, and the present is as valu- 
able as the past. 

In the narrow streets you meet women as beautiful as any of 
those whose eyes smile down on you from the walls of the Acade- 
mia. They have still the golden-red Venetian hair, which the pain- 
ters of old delighted in so much, as did the women themselves; and 
when the sun shines on the multitudinous plaits which they some- 
times wind round and round, it gives a colour of more supreme and 
living beauty than words can describe or pigments portray. Some- 
times the women set an aureole of silver pins about their heads ; and 
sometimes they take out all beauty and colour by the abomin- 
able powder which makes decent citizenesses look like so many 
Mesdames Pas Grandechoses, and Madame Pas Grandechose herself 
more revolting than need be. As they come clattering along the 
stone pavements, dragging their heel-less slippers at every step, you 
are almost sure to have some harmonies of colour that no one but 
themselves could combine. They are fond of saffron-coloured 
gowns, and of reds and blues and greens which the sea air fades into 
mellow changeful tints; they wear old-fashioned three-cornered 
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shawls of fine patterns and bold colours—-though the Austrian flow- 
ered shawl, which once made the delight of artists, is now very rarely 
seen—and their whole appearance is picturesque and delightful, 
Also they are far away the most beautiful women that I have seen 
in Italy, save the Caprese and the Ischians, and those about the 
Gulfs of Naples and Salerno. 

The men, too, are fine and lissome; and the children look out 
with their large eyes from under their curly tangled locks, like 
so many cherubs fitted with half-naked little bodies, or amorini put 
into dirty jackets—and singularly apt at thieving. Groups on 
groups of big-eyed beauty and unconscious grace are to be seen 
gathered round the cisterns in the campi—open thrice a day for all 
to draw water who will. The women carry their two brass pots slung 
over their shoulders, like an Arab shadoof; and the walk of these 
bare-footed creatures is superb, like the walk of those silent, swift, 
and stealthy Neapolitan contadine, who are at your back whispering 
in your ear, ‘Datemmi un soldo—per carita,’ before you know of 
their existence. Here in Venice too beggars ply their trade when 
the Guardie are not looking; and the old men and boys who hook 
your gondola to the steps are only beggars in the disguise of use- 
fulness. In the Piazza they are thieves as well as beggars; and 
should you lay anything belonging to you out of your hand, and fora 
moment forget to watch it, you will find that it has vanished into 
space when you look for it again, and that some one has made 
himself richer by your loss. If you go in the evening to eat ices 
at Florian’s, watching Young Italy in his amusement and listening 
to the band in the midst, take care of the spoons. Beautiful soft- 
voiced ragged little thieves abound. They come creeping up to 
you with their bright eyes and winsome faces, made up into so 
much fictitious woe ; pointing to their red ripe mouths to tell you 
that they are hungry ; offering you matches for sale, or asking you 
for the end of your ices, your coffee, your cigar, your bibite, your 
cake. Give them what you will, but be wary and watchful. Hold 
on to the spoons while you do so; and take care of your pockets, 
your umbrella, your handkerchief—anything, in short, which they 
can thieve. For what they can steal they will. 

You see pretty pictures at times in the street, as that which 
we once came across. In the angle of a narrow way was a niche 
with a Madonna presiding over the passers-by. Fresh flowers were 
on the shrine ; and just underneath three women had planted their 
chairs, and were sitting there working as if in a private little room 
of theirown. It was quaint and pretty; but then one is always fall- 
ing on quaint and pretty little scenes which carry one out of one’s 
own more enclosed western life. As when one sits out of doors on 
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the broad pavement before the hotel, and watches the stream of 
human life flowing backwards and forwards, as the labourers and 
sailors go home to their poor rooms by the Giardino, and the 
women and children come out for a little fresh air after nightfall. 
But the most beautiful things of all are to be seen on the sea, 
or rather the canals and lagoons. For the sea proper, you must go 
to the Lido. Great painted saffron and crimson sails come out 
from the distance, looking in the sunlight like the wings of some 
gigantic tropical bird ; flowers and glittering ornaments hang at the 
mast-head or midway, just where the second slanting mast crosses ; 
the burning sunset turns all the sky to opal, all the churches to 
pearl, all the sea to gold and crimson; every colour gains an 
intensity and purity like to nothing ever seen in northern climates. 
The distant mountains glow like lines of lapis lazuli washed with 
gold; the islands are bowers of greenery springing from the bosom 
of the purple waters, where you may fancy are hidden all sweet 
secrets of art and poetry and love. The moon slowly brightens, 
and makes her path of silver across the lagoons ; the gondoliers 
congregate together and sing snatches of fervid love songs, or 
those of plaintive sorrow or passionate patriotism, and sometimes 
the grave sweet sonnets written by Tasso, and adopted as the 
heir-looms of the craft. The anchored vessels hang out their 
lights, and the gondolas shoot across the waters like fire-flies in the 
darkness. Everywhere you hear music and song, and the plash 
of the swift oars, and the hum of human voices; everywhere you 
see the glorious outlines of stately buildings, silvered by the moon- 
light into the work of magicians who were greater than men ; 
everywhere you drink in the charm, the subtle intoxication, the 
glory of this beloved queen among the nations; and when the 
night has fairly come, and the world has sunk to rest, you lay your 
head on the pillow with a smile—your last thought: ‘I am in 
Venice, and to-morrow I shall see her beloved beauty again !’ 





An FJmperial Pardon. 


DvRING a journey through some parts of Russia a few years ago, we 
engaged, in preference to the imperial post-chaise, a private con- 
veyance for a considerable distance, the driver being a Jew— 
generally preferred in the East on account of their sobriety and 
general trustworthiness. On the road my companion became 
communicative, and entered into philosophic-religious discussion 
—a topic of frequent occurrence among these bilingual populations, 
After a somewhat desultory harangue, he suddenly became silent 
and sad, having just uttered the words: ‘ If a Chassid goes astray, 
what does he become? A meschumed, 7%.¢e. an apostate.—‘ To 
what class of people do you allude?’ I inquired.—‘ Well, it just 
entered my head, because we have to pass the house of one of them 
—I mean the “forced ones.” ’—‘ Forced!’ I thought of a reli- 
gious sect. ‘Are they Christians or Jews? ’—‘ Neither the one 
* nor the other,’ was the reply, ‘ but simply “forced.” Oh, sir, it is 
a great misery and a great crime! Our children at least will not 
know anything of it, because new victims do not arise, and on the 
marriage of these parties rests a curse—they remain sterile! But 
what am I saying? It is rather a blessing—a mercy! Should 
such a terrible misery be perpetuated? These forced people are 
childless. Well, God knows best. Iam a fool, a sinner to speak 
about it.’ No entreaty of mine would induce my Jewish com- 
panion to afford further information concerning this peculiar 
people. But before the end of our journey I heard unexpectedly 
more about this unfortunate class of Russian subjects. We tra- 
velled westward through the valley of the Dniester, a district but 
thinly peopled, and rested at an inn on the borders of an extensive 
forest. 

Amidst the raillery going on in the principal room of this 
hostelry between guests of different nationalities, we had not 
heard the noise of wheels which slowly moved towards the house. 
It was avery poor conveyance, containing a small cask and a 
basket. The young hostess arose hastily, and, approaching the 
owner, said in a whisper, ‘ What is it you want?’ A slight pale- 
ness overspread her countenance, and stranger still was the de- 
meanour of my coachman. ‘Sir, sir!’ he exclaimed loudly, turning 
towards me, stretching out his hands as if seeking support, or warding 
off some impending danger. ‘What is the matter?’ I rejoined, 
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greatly surprised ; but he merely shook his head, and stared at the 
new comer. 

He was an elderly peasant, attired in the usual garb of the coun- 
try-people ; only at a more close inspection I noticed that he wore a 
fine white shirt. Of his face I could see but little, it being hidden 
behind the broad brim of his straw hat. 

‘ Hostess,’ he said, addressing the young woman, ‘will you 
purchase something of me? I have some old brandy, wooden 
spoons and plates, pepper-boxes, needle-cases, &c., all made of good 
hard wood, and very cheap.’ In an almost supplicating tone he 
uttered these words very slowly, with downcast eyes. From his 
pronunciation he appeared to be a Pole. 

The hostess looked shyly up to him. 

‘You know my brother-in-law has forbidden me to have dealings 
with you,’ she said hesitatingly, ‘on account of your wife ; but to- 
day he is not at home.’ After a momentary silence, turning to- 
wards the driver, she continued, ‘ Reb Riissan, will you betray me ? 
You come frequently this way.’ In reply he merely shrugged his 
shoulders and moved away. Turning again with some impatience 
to the peasant, she said, ‘ Bring me a dish and two spoons.’ When 
he had gone to fetch these articles, the woman once more accosted 
my coachman. 

‘You must not blame me; they are very poor people! ’ 

‘Certainly they are very poor ’—he replied in a milder tone. 
‘During life, hunger and misery, and after death—hell! and all 
undeserved!’ But the man stood already, at this utterance, with 
his basket in the room. The bargain was soon concluded, and the 
few copeks paid. Curiosity prompted me to step forward and 
examine the merchandise. 

‘I have also cigar-cases,’ said the peasant, humbly raising his 
hat. But his face was far more interesting than his wares. You 
rarely see such features! However great the misery on earth, this 
pale, pain-stricken countenance was unique in its kind, revealing 
yet traces of sullen defiance, and the glance of his eyes moved 
instantly the heart of the beholder—a weary, almost fixed gaze, 
and yet full of passionate mourning. 

‘ You are a Pole!’ I observed after a pause. 

‘Yes,’ he replied. 

And do you live in this neighbourhood ?’ 

* At the inn eight werst from here. I am the keeper.’ 

* And besides wood-carver ?’ 

‘We must do the best we can,’ was his reply. ‘ We have but 
rarely any guests at our house.’ 

‘Does your hostelry lie outside the main road ?’ 
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‘No, close to the high road, sir. It was at one time the best 
inn between the Bug and the Dniester. But now carriers do not 
like to stay at our house.’ 

‘ And why not ?’ 

‘ Because they consider it a sin—especially the Jews.’ Sud- 
denly, with seeming uneasiness and haste, he asked, ‘ Will you 
purchase anything? This box, perhaps. Upon the lid is engraved 
a fine country-house.’ 

Attracted by the delicate execution, I inquired, ‘ And is this 
your own workmanship ?’ 

‘Yes,’ was his reply. 

‘You are an artist! And pray where did you learn wood- 
engraving ?’ 

‘ At Kamieniec-Poddski.’ 

* At the fortress ?’ 

‘ Yes, during the insurrection of 1863. 

‘ Were you among the insurgents?’ 

‘No, but the authorities feared I might join them— hence I 
and the other forced ones were incarcerated in the fortress when 
the insurrection broke out, and again set free when it was 
suppressed.’ 

‘Without any cause ?’ 

‘Without the slightest. I was already at that time a 
crushed man. When yet a youth the marrow of my bones had 
been poisoned in the mines of Siberia. During the whole time of 
my settlement, I have been since 1858 keeper of that inn; I 
gave the authorities no cause for suspicion, but I was a “ forced 
man,” and that sufficed for pouncing upon me.’ 

‘Forced! what does it mean ?’ 

‘Well, a person forced to accept, when to others free choice is 
left—domicile, trade or calling, wife, and religion.’ 

‘Terrible!’ I exclaimed. ‘And you submitted?’ A little 
smile played around his thin lips. 

‘Are you so much moved at my fate? We generally bear 
very easily the most severe pains endured by others.’ 

‘That is a saying of Larochefoucauld, I said, somewhat sur- 
prised. ‘Have you read him?’ 

‘I was at one time very fond of French literature. But par- 
don my acrimony. I am but little accustomed to sympathy, and 
indeed of what avail would it be tomenow!’ He stared painfully 
at the ground, and I also became silent, convinced that any super- 
ficial expression of sympathy would, under the circumstances, be 
downright mockery. 

A painful pause ensued, which I broke with the question, if he 
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had worked the engraving upon the lid of the box after a 
pattern. 

‘No, from memory,’ was his rejoinder. 

‘It is a peculiar kind of architecture !’ 

‘It is like all gentlemen’s houses in Littauen; only the old 
tree is very striking. It was a very old house.’ 

‘Has been? Does it exist no longer ?’ 

‘It was burnt down seven years ago by the Russians, after they 
had first ransacked it. They evidently were not aware that they 
destroyed their own property. It had been confiscated years before, 
and had been Crown property since 1848.’ 

‘And have you yet the outlines of that building so firmly 
engraved on your memory ?’ 

‘Of course ! it was my birth-place, which I had rarely left 
until T was eighteen years old. Such things are not easily for- 
gotten. And although more than twenty years have passed since 
this sad affair, hardly a day passed on which I did not think of my 
paternal home. I was aware of the death of my mother, and that 
my cousin was worse than dead—perhaps I ought to have rejoiced 
when the old mansion was burnt to the ground; but yet I could 
not suppress a tear when the news reached me. There is hardly 
anything on earth which can now move me.’ [I record literally 
what. the unfortunate man related. My Jewish coachman, not 
easily impressed, had during the conversation crept gradually 
nearer, and shook his head seriously and sorrowfully. 

‘Excuse me, Pani Walerian,’ he interrupted: ‘upon my 
honour, yours is a sad story!’ He launched out into practical 
politics, and concluded thus: 

‘A Pole is not as clever as I am. If he (the Pole) was the 
equal of the Russian, well and good, fight it out ; but the Russian 
is a hundred times stronger ; therefore, Pani Walerian, why irritate 
him, why confront him ?’ 

I could not help laughing at these remarks; but the poor 
‘forced one’ remained unmoved ; and only after some silence, he 
observed, turning towards me : 

‘I have never even confronted the Russians. I merely re- 
ceived the punishment of the criminal, without being one, or ventur- 
ing my all in my people’s cause. I was very young, when I was 
transported to Siberia—little more than nineteen years old. My 
father had died early. I managed our small property, and a cousin 
of mine, a pretty girl, sixteen years old, lived at our house. 
Indeed, I had no thoughts of politics. It is true I wore the national 
costume, perused our poets, especially Mickiewicz and Slowaski, 
and had on the wall of my bedroom a portrait of Kosciuszko, 
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For such kind of high treason even the Russian Government wouid 
not have crushed me in ordinary times—but it was the year 1848, 
* Nicolai Pawlowitch” had not sworn in vain that if the whole 
of Europe was in flames, no spark should arise in his empire— 
and by streams of blood and tears, he achieved his object. Wher- 
ever a young Polish noble lived who was suspected of revolutionary 
tendencies, repeated domiciliary searches were made; and if only 
a single prohibited book was found, the dread fiat went forth, 
“To Siberia with him!” 

‘In my own case it came like a thunderbolt. I was already in 
Siberia, and could not yet realise my misery. During the whole 
long journey I was more or less delirious. I hoped for a speedy 
liberation, for I was altogether innocent, and at that time,’ he 
continued with a bitter smile, ‘I yet believed in God. When 
all hope became extinct, I began madly to rave, but finally settled 
down utterly crushed and callous. It was a fearful state—for 
weeks together, all my past life seemed a complete blank, at most 
I stillremembered my name. This, sir, is literally true: Siberia is 
a very peculiar place.’ 

The poor fellow had sunk down upon a bench, his hands rested 
’ powerless in his lap. I never have seen a face so utterly worn 
and pain-stricken. After a while he continued : 

‘Ten years had thus passed away ; at least, I was told so—I 
had long ceased to count the days of my misery. For what 
purpose should I have done so ? 

‘I had sunk so low that I felt no pity even for my terrible con- 
dition. One day I was brought before the Inspector, together 
with some of my companions. This official informed us that we 
had been pardoned on condition of becoming colonists in New 
Russia. The mercy of the Czar would assign to each of us a place 
of residence, a trade, and a lawful wife, who would be also a 
pardoned convict. We must of course, in addition, be converted to 
the Orthodox Greek Church. This latter stipulation did but little 
concern us. We readily accepted the conditions, for people are 
glad of leaving Siberia, no matter whither, even to meet death itself. 
And had we not been pardoned? Alexander Nikolajewitch is a 
gracious lord. In Siberia the mines are over-crowded, and in South 
Russia the steppes areempty! Oh, he is a philanthropist! decus 
et delicie generishumani! But perhapsI wronghim. Weentered 
upon our long journey, and proceeded slowly south-west. In about 
eight months we reached Mohilew Here we were only kept in 
easy confinement, and above all brought under the influence of the 
pope. This was a rapid proceeding. One morning we were driven 
together into a large room, about one hundred men, and an equal 
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number of women. Presently the priest entered; a powerful and 
dirty fellow, who appeared to have invigorated himself for his 
holy work with a considerable dose of gin, for we could smell it 
at least ten paces off, and he had some difficulty in keeping upon 
his legs. 

‘*“ You ragamuffins!” he stammered ; “‘ you vermin of humanity! 
you are to become Orthodox Christians ; but surely I shall not take 
much trouble with you. For, what do you think I get per head ? 
Ten copeks, you vermin! ten copeks per head. Who will be a 
missionary at such pay? I certainly do it to-day for the last 
time! Indeed, our good father Alexander Nikolajewitch caused 
one rouble to be set in the tariff, but that rascal, the director, 
pockets ninety copeks, and leaves only ten for me. To-day, 
however, I have undertaken your conversion, because I am told 
there are many of you. Now listen! you are now Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews! That is a sad mistake; for every Jew is a 
blood-sucker, every Protestant a dog, and every Catholic a pig. 
Such is their lot in life—but after death? carrion, my good people, 
carrion! And will Christ have mercy on them at the last day ? 
Verily, no! He will not dream of such a thing! And until then? 
Hell-fire! Therefore, good people, why should you suffer such 
torments? Be converted! Those who agree to become Orthodox 
Christians, keep silent; those who demur, receive the knout and go 
back to Siberia. Wherefore, my dear brothers and sisters, I ask, 
will you become Orthodox Christians ?” 

‘We remained silent. 

‘“ Well,” continued the pope, “ now pay attention! Those who 
are already Christians need only to lift up the right hand, and 
repeat after me the creed. That will soon be done. But with 
the damned Jews one has always a special trouble—the Jews I must 
first baptise. Jews, step forward !—the other vermin can remain 
where they now are.” In this solemn manner the ceremony was 
brought to a conclusion. 

‘On the day following, M. Walerian continued, ‘the second 
act was performed: the selection of a trade. This act was as 
spontaneous as our religious conversion; only, some individual 
regard became here indispensable. Three young Government 
officials were deputed to record our wishes, and to comply with 
them as far as the exigencies of the case admitted. The official 
before whom I appeared was very juvenile. Though externally 
very polished, he was in reality a frightfully coarse and cruel 
youth, without a spark of human feeling, so far as we were con- 
cerned. We afforded him no small amount of merriment. This 
outh inquired carefully concerning our wishes, and invariably 
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ordered the very opposite. Among us was a noble lady from 
Poland, of very ancient lineage, very feeble and miserable, whose 
utter helplessness might well inspire the most callous heart with 
respect and compassion. The lady was too old to be married to 
one of the “ forced ones,” and was therefore asked to state what kind 
of occupation she desired. She entreated to be employed in some 
school for daughters of military officers, there being a demand for 
such service ; but the young gentleman ordered her to go as laun- 
dress to the barracks at Mohilew! An aged Jew had been sent to 
Siberia for having smuggled prohibited books across the frontiers. 
He had been the owner of a printing establishment, and was well 
acquainted with the business. ‘* Could he not be employed in one 
of the Imperial printing offices ; and if possible,” urged the aged 
man, “be permitted to reside in a place where few or no Jews lived?” 
He had under compulsion changed his religion; to which he was 
yet fervently attached, and trembled at the thought that his 
former co-religionists would none the less avoid him as an apos- 
tate. The young official noted down his request, and made him a 
police agent at Miaskowka, a small town in the government 
district of Podolien, almost exclusively inhabited by Jews. 
Another, a former schoolmaster, in the last stages of consumption, 
begged on his knees to be permitted to die quietly in some 
country village. “ That is certainly a modest request!” observed this 
vorthless youth; and sent him as a waiter to a hospital. Need 
{ tell how I fared? Being misled, like the rest, by the hypocritical 
air and seeming concern of this rascal, I made known to him my 
desire to obtain the post of under-steward at some remote Crown 
estate, where I might have as little intercourse as possible with 
my fellow-men. And thus, sir, I became the keeper of the small 
inn on a much-frequented highway!’ 

The unfortunate man arose suddenly, and paced the room ina 
state of great excitement. 

‘ But now comes the best of all,’ he exclaimed, with a desperate 
effort—‘ the last act, the choice of a wife.’ Again an internal 
struggle overpowered the unhappy narrator—a sudden and heavy 
tear rolled down his care-worn cheek, evidently caused by the 
remembrance of this abominable transaction. ‘It was a terrible 
ordeal,’ he said. ‘ Sir, sir,’ he continued after a momentary pause, 
‘since the sun has risen in our horizon, he has shone on many a 
cruel game which the mighty of the earth have played with the 
helpless, but a more abominable farce has hardly ever been 
enacted than the one I am now relating—the manner in which we 
unfortunate people were coupled together. In my youth I read 
ow Carrier at Nantes murdered the Royalists ; how he caused the 
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first best man to be tied with a rope to a woman, and carried down 
the Loire in a boat. In the middle of the river a trap-door was 
suddenly opened, and the unfortunate couple disappeared in the 
waves. But that monster was an angel compared with the officials 
of the Czar; and these republican marriages were a benevolent act 
in comparison with those we were forced to conclude. At Nantes, 
the victims were tied together for a mutual death; we for our 
mutual lives! . . . On a subsequent morning we were once more 
ushered into the room where our conversion had taken place. 
There. were present about thirty men and an equal number of 
women. ‘Together with the latter entered the official who had so 
considerately ordered our lot as regards a livelihood. 

‘*“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he commenced with a nasal twang, 
“his Majesty has graciously pardoned you, and desires to see you all 
happy- Now, the lonely man is seldom a happy man; and hence 
you are to marry. Every gentleman is free to select a partner, 
provided of course the lady accepts the choice. And in order 
that none of you gentlemen may be placed in the invidious 
position of having to select a partner unworthy of him, supreme 
benevolence has ordered that an adequate number of ladies, 
partly from penal settlements and partly from houses of correc- 
tion, should be now offered you. As his Majesty’s solicitude for 
your welfare has already assigned you an occupation, you may 
now follow unhesitatingly the promptings of your own hearts in 
the choice of a wife. Ladies and gentlemen, yours is the happy 
privilege to realise the dream of a purely socialistic marriage. 
Make, then, your selection without delay; and as ‘all genuine 
love is instantaneous, sudden as a lightning flash, and soft 
as the breezes of spring ’—to use the words of our poet Ler- 
montoff—I consider one hour sufficient. Bear also in mind that 
marriages are ratified in heaven, and trust implicitly to your own 
heart. I offer you beforehand, ladies and gentlemen, my con- 
gratulations.” 

‘ After this address, the young rascal placed his watch in front of 
him on the table, sat down, and grinned maliciously at our helpless 
condition. The full measure of scorn implied in this speech but 
few of us entirely realised, for we were in truth a curious assembly. 
The most extravagant imagination could hardly picture more 
glaring contrasts! Side by side with the bestial Bessarabian 
herdsman, who in a fit of intoxication had slain the whole of his 
family, stood the highly cultivated professor from Wilna, whom 
the love of his country and of freedom had consigned to the mines 
of Siberia ; the most desperate thief and shoplifter from Moscow, 
and the Polish nobleman, who at the height of his misfortunes 
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still regarded his honour as the most precious treasure, the ex- 
professor from Charkow, and the Cossac-robber from the Don; the 
forger from Odessa, &e. On my own right hand stood a thief and 
deserter from Lipkany, and on the left a Baschkire, who had been 
pardoned at the foot of the gallows, though he had once assisted 
in roasting alive a Jewish family in a village inn. A madly 
assorted medley of human beings! And the women! The dissolute 
female gladly released from the house of correction, because she 
still more depraved her already degraded companions, associated 
with the unfortunate Polish lady, whose pure mind had never 
been poisoned by a vulgar word, and whose quiet happiness had 
not been disturbed by any prospect of misfortune, until a single 
letter, or an act of charity to an exiled countryman, brought her 
into misery. Pressing against the young girl whose sole offence 
consisted in being the unfortunate offspring of a mother sent to 
Siberia, might be seen the infamous hag who had _ habitually 
decoyed young girls to ruin, in whose soul every spark of woman- 
hood had long been extinguished. And these people were called 
upon to marry ; and one hour was granted them in which to become 
acquainted and assorted! Sir, you will now perhaps comprehend 
my emotion in relating this shocking business ! 

‘I consider it the most shocking and at the same time the 
most curious outrage which has ever been committed.’ The ‘ forced’ 
man paused, a deadly pallor suffused his countenance, and his 
agitation was great. The young hostess appeared perfectly stunned, 
whilst Reb Riissan, the coachman, bent his head in evident com- 
passion. 

After a while M. Walerian continued in a calmer mood. ‘It 
must certainly have been an entertaining spectacle to notice the 
behaviour of this ill-assorted people at that trying hour. Even the 
barefaced monster on his raised dais betrayed a feverish excite- 
ment: he would suddenly jump from his chair, and again recline, 
playing the while nervously with his fingers. J am hardly able to 
describe the det bailey, being not altogether unbiassed at this dreadful 
hour. 

‘I only know we stood at first in two distinct groups, and for 
the first few moments after the official announcement, not a glance 
was exchanged between the two sexes, much less a word spoken. 
A deep silence reigned in the room, a death-like stillness, varied 
only by an occasional deep sigh, or a nervous movement. The 
minutes passed, certainly not many, but they seemed to me an 
eternity ! 

‘Suddenly a loud hoarse voice exclaimed, “ Up, my lads! here 
are some very pretty mates!” We all recognised the notorious 
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thief from Moscow, a haggard withered fellow, with the ugliest 
face Lever beheld. He crossed over to the women, and examined 
in his way which would be the most desirable partner. Here he 
received an indignant push, and there an impudent alluring glance. 
Others, again—the better part—recoiled from the approach of the 
brute. He was followed by the Baschkire, who like a clumsy 
beast of prey drew nigh, muttering incoherently, “I will have 
a fat woman, the fattest among them.” From his approach even 
the ugliest and most impudent instinctively recoiled—this wooer 
was really too hideous, at best only suited to a monkey. The 
third in order who came forward was the Don-Cossac, a pretty 
sender youth. An impudent lass jauntily met him and fell on his 
neck; but he pushed her aside, and walked towards the girl who 
had murdered her child. The discarded female muttered some 
insulting words, and hung the next moment on my own neck. I 
shook her off, and she repeated the attempt with my neighbour, 
and again unsuccessfully. 

‘Her example became contagious: presently the more shameless 
of the women made an onslaught on the men. Ten minutes later 
the scene had changed. In the centre of the room stood a number 
of men and women engaged in eager negotiation—shouting and 
scolding. The parties who had already agreed retired to the 
window-niches, and here and there a man pulled an unfortunate 
woman, making desperate efforts to escape from him. The females 
who yet retained a spark of womanhood crept into a corner of the 
room ; and in another recess were three of us—the ex-professor, 
Count S., and myself. We had instinctively come together, watch- 
ing with painful emotion this frantic spectacle, not inclined to 
participate in it. To me at least the thought of selecting a wife 
here never occurred. 


‘« Another half an hour at your disposal, ladies and gentlemen,” 
exclaimed our official tormentor; “twenty minutes—yet fifteen 
minutes! ” 

‘I stood as if rooted, to the ground, my knees trembled, my 
agitation increased, but I remained motionless. Indeed, as often 
as I heard the unpleasant voice of the official, the blood rushed to 
my head, but I advanced not one step. My excitement increased 
—profound disgust, bitter despair—the wildest. indignation which 
perhaps.ever pierced a poor human heart. “No,” I said ; “I must 
assert the dignity of my manhood!” I was determined not to 
make the selection of a wife under the eyes of this man. Another 
impulse I could hardly suppress—viz. to throw myself upon this 
imperial delegate and strangle him. And if I finally abstained. 
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from an act of violence, it was because I yet loved life, and 
wished not to end it on the gallows. Sir,’ continued M. Walerian, 
‘the source of great misery on earth is this overpowering 
instinct of self-preservation; without it, I should be free this 
day from all my misery. Thus I stood, so to speak, at bay 
in my corner, using all my efforts to subdue the evil 
spirit within me. My looks most probably betrayed me—for 
when my eyes met those of the official, I noticed an involuntary 
shudder, A moment afterwards he regarded me with a sly and 
malignant glance. I turned aside and closed my eyes on this 
harassing scene. 

‘“ Yet five minutes, ladies and gentlemen! Those as yet un- 
decided must speed themselves, and unburden their heart, or I 
shall be compelled by virtue of my office to tie them together. 
And although I shall do so conscientiously, and to the best of my 
knowledge, there is this risk—that you engage in a marriage of 
mere convenience, instead of one of free choice and inclination.” 

‘Though my agitation reached its climax, I made no move. I 
considered myself an accomplice in this disgraceful outrage, if I 
_ within the allotted five minutes declared my heart and made a 
choice. But another thought flashed across my mind: “I may 
still be able to prevent the worst. Who knows with whom that 
rascal may couple me if I remain altogether passive? Choose 
for yourself!” I made a step forward—a mist seemed before my 
eyes—my heart beat wildly—I staggered, I sought figures in 
order to distinguish and recognise myself. 

‘Sir,’ exclaimed the narrator with a sudden yell, ‘what scenes 
did I see there! [I am no coward, but I—I dare not venture to 
speak of it. Thus I moved forward; hardly two minutes passed, 
but days would not suffice to relate what passed during these 
terrible moments through my heart and brain. I noticed in a 
corner a fainting woman, a young and delicate creature. I learnt 
afterwards that she was an orphan child, born of a dissolute 
woman in a penal settlement. A coarse fellow with cunning eyes 
bent over her, endeavouring to raise her from the ground. I 
suddenly pounced upon the fellow, struck hima heavy blow, and 
carried the unconscious woman away as if a mere child. I deter- 
mined to defend her to the last. But no rescue was attempted, 
though the forger shook his fists at me, but had seemingly not the 
courage to approach nearer. Gazing about him, another female 
embraced him, a repulsive woman. He looked at her somewhat 
abashed, but soon submitted to her caresses. 

<< Ladies and gentlemen ! the allotted hour has passed,” said the 
official. “I must beg the parties to come forward and make known 
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to me their choice. This may be repugnant to some of you, but 
my duties prescribe it. I especially request the gentlemen in 
yonder corner to advance”—pointing to myself and the forger. I 
clenched my fists involuntarily, but stepped forward with the 
fainting woman. “Cossacks, keep your ‘ Kantschu’ in readiness,” 
said the official to the guard which surrounded him. Turning first 
to me, he said: “ And are you, sir, resolved to carry the woman 
you now hold in your arms, not only in this room, but through 
life?” I nodded assent. “ And what have you to say, damsel ?” 
The poor creature was as yet unconscious. ‘She is in a swoon,” 
I replied. “In that case I am sorry,” continued the official, “ to 
have to refuse in his Majesty’s name my consent to your union. In 
the interests of humanity, I require an audible yes from all 
parties. I have watched attentively the whole proceedings,” con- 
tinued the official---“‘ not from mere curiosity, but partly asa duty, 
and partly out of pure sympathy—and I can assure you, sir, without. 
disparagement to your claims, that the choice of the young lady you 
now hold in your arms fell not upon you, but upon the gentleman 
yonder,” pointing to the forger. “It was probably the excess of 
happiness at this selection which caused her fainting. For you 
there is waiting an adequate recompense—that ripe, desirable beauty 
who now only reluctantly holds the arm of your rival. Therefore, 
changez, Messieurs!” “ Scoundrel!” I exclaimed, and advanced to 
seize him. But ere I could lay hold of him, a fearful blow on my 
head stretched me stunned and bleeding to the ground. When 
I had somewhat recovered, our marriage procession was in progress 
of formation. The woman whom the official had assigned to me 
knelt at my side, bathing my head, endeavouring to revive me. 
“T like you,” she observed, “and will treat you well.” She raised 
me to my feet, placed her arm in mine, and pushed me in the 
ranks of the procession, which moved slowly towards the church. 
On our road a heavy hand seized me suddenly by the collar. 
“ Brother,” grunted a coarse voice in my ear, “ your stout woman 
takes my fancy. Will you change with me? Mine is cer- 
tainly less corpulent, but younger in years.” 

‘It was the man behind me—the Baschkire. The female 
whom he dragged along was a lean, ugly, dark-complexioned woman, 
swooning or near a swoon. An expression of unutterable despair 
overspread her features, rendering them, if possible, yet more ugly. 
* A woman who can suffer so intensely as this one unquestionably 
does, cannot be without a heart—is not altogether depraved, no 
matter what cause brought her here.” These reflections determined 
me. “She is preferable to the woman at my side. Done!” I 
whispered to the Baschkire. Just crossing the threshold of the 
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church, a momentary pause ensued, during which we effected the 
exchange; not without a murmur, however, on the part of my 
intended wife. But the Baschkire kept her quiet; and a closer 
inspection of her new partner seemed to satisfy her. The poor 
woman I led forward seemed hardly aware of the exchange, 
she was so entirely absorbed in her grief. We were married. 
The official only afterwards became aware of what had happened, 
but could not now undo it. But [ had to suffer for it—terrible was 
the punishment.’ 

Not another word was uttered by the unfortunate man. Quite 
overcome by the recital of his cruel fate, he suddenly arose and 
left the house. 

On account of the approach of the Jewish Sabbath, my coach- 
man urged on our journey. Half an hour later, we passed the 
lonely and desolate hostelry of poor M. Walerian, the exile of 
Siberia, who owed so much to imperial clemency. 

F. A. S. 





Cwo Modern YJapanese Stories. 


Tue two stories which follow were circulated in the city of Yedo 
some years back, and show that the better educated classes of 
Japanese are keenly alive to the absurdity of the figure cut by 
their countrymen when they attempt to jump over five hundred 
years in five hundred days. 


I. A Reqular Mess. 


Some six years back lived in the beautiful village of Minoge an 
old lady who kept the big tea-house of the place known as the 
‘White Pine.’ Minoge is situated at the base of the holy moun- 
tain Oyama, and during the months of August and September 
trade in Minoge was always brisk, on account of the influx of 
pilgrims from all parts of Japan, who came hither to perform the 
holy duty of ascending the mountain, and of paying their devoirs 
at the shrine of the Thunder-God, previous to making the grand 
pilgrimage of Fuji- Yama. 

The old lady was well off, and her inn bore an unblemished 
reputation for possessing the prettiest serving-girls, the gayest 
guest-chambers, and the primest stewed eels—the dish par ex- 
cellence of Japanese gourmets—of any hostelry in the country 
side. One of her daughters was married in Yedo, and a son was 
studying in one of the European colleges of that city ; stillshe was 
as completely rustic and unacquainted with the march of affairs 
outside as if she had never heard of Yedo, much less of foreigners. 
At that time it was a very rare thing indeed for a foreigner to be 
seen in Minoge, and the stray artists and explorers who had 
wandered there were regarded much in the same way as would 
have been so many white elephants. 

It caused, therefore, no little excitement in the village when, 
one fine autumn evening, the rumour came along that a foreigner 
was making his way towards the ‘ White Pine.’ Every one tried 
to get a glimpse of him. The chubby-cheeked boys and girls at 
the school threw down their books and pens, and crowded to the 
door and windows, the bath-house was soon empty of its patrons 
and patronesses, who, red as lobsters with boiling water, with dis- 
hevelled locks and garments hastily bound round them, formed line 
outside; the very Yakunin, or mayor, sentenced a prisoner he was 
judging straight off, without bothering himself to inquire into 
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evidence, so as not to be balked of the sight, and every wine and 
barber’s shop sent forth its quota of starers into the little street. 

Meanwhile the foreigner was leisurely striding along. He 
was taller by far than the tallest man in Minoge, his hair was fair, 
and even his bronzed face and hands were fair compared to 
those of the natives. On the back of his head was a felt wide- 
awake, he wore a blue jacket and blue half trousers (Andglicé, 
knickerbockers), thick hose, and big boots. In his mouth was a 
pipe—being much shorter than Japanese smoking tubes 
hand a stick, and on his back a satchel. 

As he passed, one or two urchins, bolder than the rest, shouted 
out * Tojin baka’ (‘Foreign beast’) and instantly fled indoors, or 
behind their mothers’ skirts; but the majority of the villagers 
simply stared, with an occasional interjection expressive of wonder 
at his height, fair hair, and costume. 

At the door of the ‘ White Pine’ he halted, unstrapped his 
bundle, took off his boots, and in very fair Japanese requested to 
be shown his room. The old lady, after a full ten minutes’ postur- 
ing, complimenting, bowing, and scraping, ushered him into her 
best guest-chamber. ‘ For,’ said she, * being a foreigner, he must 
be rich, and wouldn’t like ordinary pilgrim accommodation.’ And 
she drew-to the sliding screens, and went off to superintend his 
repast. Although nothing but the foreigner’s boots were to he 
seen outside, a gaping crowd had collected, striving to peer through 
the cracks in the doors, and regarding the boots as if they were 
infernal machines. One, more enterprising than the rest, took a 
boot up, passed it to his neighbour, and in a short time it had 
circulated from hand to hand throughout the population of Minoge, 
and was even felt and pinched by the mayor himself, who replaced 
it with the reverence due to some religious emblem or relic. 

Then the hostess served up her banquet—seaweed, sweets, raw 
‘ tighe ’"— the salmon of Japan—-in slices, garnished with turnips and 
horse-radish, egg soup with pork lumps floating in it, chicken 
delicately broiled, together with a steaming bottle of her choicest 
‘San Toku Shiu,’ or wine of the Three Virtues (which keeps out 
the cold, appeases hunger, and induces sleep). 

The foreigner made an excellent meal, eked out by his own 
white bread, and wine from a flask of pure silver, then, lighting 
his pipe, reclined at full length on the mats, talking to the old 
lady and her three damsels, O Hana, O Kiku, and O Riu (Miss 
Flower, Miss Chrysanthemum, and Miss Dragon). He was walking 
about the country simply for pleasure, he said—which astonished 
the women greatly—he had been away from Yokohama three weeks, 

and was now on his road to the big mountain. The party were 
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soon screaming with laughter at his quaint remarks and at his 
occasional colloquial slips, and in a short time all were such good 
friends that the old lady begged him to display the contents of 
his satchel. ‘ Certainly,’ said the stranger, pulling it towards him 
and opening it. A dirty flannel shirt or two didn’t produce much 
impression—perhaps wares of a similar nature had been imported 
before into Minoge—nor did a hair-brush, tooth- brush, and comb ; 
but when he pulled out a pistol, which was warranted to go off six 
times in as many seconds, and proceeded to exemplify the same in 
the air, popular excitement began to assert itself in a series of 
‘naruhodo’s’ (‘ really!’). Then he pulled out a portable kerosine 
lamp—(kerosine lamps are now as common in Japan as shrines by 
the road-side)—and the light it made, throwing entirely into the 
shade the native ‘ andon,’ or oil wick, burning close by, raised the 
enthusiasm still higher. Lastly he showed a small box of medicines, 
‘certain cures,’ said he, ‘for every disease known amongst the sons 
of men.’ 

The old lady and the maids were enchanted, and matters ended, 
after much haggling and disputation, in the foreigner allowing 
them to keep the three articles for the very reasonable sum of fifty 
dollars—about fifteen pounds sterling—which was handed over to 
the foreigner, who called for his bedding and went fast asleep. 

The first thing for the old lady to do the next day was to 
present herself and maids in full holiday costume with their recent 
purchases at the house of the mayor. The great man received 
them and their goods with the dignity befitting his rank, and 
promised that a public trial should be made of the pistol, lamp, 
and medicines, at an early date, in order to determine whether 
they were worthy to be adopted as institutions in the village. 

Accordingly, by proclamation, at a fixed date and hour, all 
Minoge assembled in the open space facing the mayor’s house, and 
the articles were brought forth. The pistol was first taken and 
loaded, as directed by the foreigner, by the boldest and strongest 
man in the village. The first shot was fired—it wounded a pack- 
horse, standing some twenty yards away, in the leg; he took fright 
and bolted with a heavy load of wine tubs down the street into 
the fields: the second shot went through a temple roof opposite, 
and shattered the head of the deity in the shrine: the third shot 
perforated the bamboo hat of a pilgrim; and it was decided not to 
test the remaining three barrels. 

Then the lamp was brought forth: the wick was turned up 
full, and the village strong man applied alight. The blaze of light 
was glorious, and drew forth the acclamations of the crowd ; but the 
wick had been turned up too high, the glass burst with a tremen- 
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dous report, the strong man dropped the lamp, the oil ignited, ran 
about and set fire to the matting. In ten minutes, however, the 
local fire brigade got the flames under, and the experiments pro- 
ceeded. 

The medicine packets were brought forth. The first was a 
grey powder. A man who had been lame from youth upwards was 
made to limp out. The powder mixed with water, according to 
directions, was given him. He hobbled away in frightful convul- 
sions, and nearly injured his whole limb in so doing. 

The second packet was then unsealed—it contained pills. A 
blind man was called out—six pills were rammed down histhroat,and 
he was left wallowing in a ditch. The third packet, a small book 
containing sticking plaster, was then introduced. A burly peasant, 
victim to fearful toothache, was made tostand forth. The interior 
of his mouth was lined with the plaster, and when he attempted in 
his disgust to pull it off, away came his skin also. 

The medicines were condemned nen. con. 

The foreigner returned, asked how matters had gone, and was 
told in polite but firm terms that his machines were not suited to 
the people of Minoge. Whereupon he returned the fifty dollars to 
the old lady of the ‘White Pine,’ and went away laughing. 
Minoge subsided into its ordinary every-day groove of life, and 
it was not till some years after that the inhabitants became better 
used to pistols, lamps, and European medicines. 


II. Paddling his own Canoe. 


TAKEZAWA was the head of a large silk and rice house in Yedo. 
His father had been head, his grandfather had been head, his 
great-grandfather had been head: in fact, the date when the first 
of the name affixed his seal to the documents of the house was lost 
in the mists of antiquity. So, when foreigners were first allowed a 
foot-hold on the sacred soil of Japan, none were so jealous of their 
advance, none so ardent in their wishes to see the white barbarians 
ousted, as the members of the firm of Takezawa and Co. 

But times changed. Up to the last, Takezawa held out against 
the introduction of foreign innovations in the mode and manner 
of conducting the affairs of the firm; other houses might employ 
foreign steamboat companies as carriers for their produce from 
port to port, might import foreign goods, and even go so far as to 
allow the better paid of their clerks to dress themselves as they 
liked in foreign costume; but Takezawa and Co. were patriotic 
Japanese merchants, and resolved to run on in the old groove of 
their ancestors. 
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But times still changed, and the great house, running on in its 
solid old-fashioned manner, found itself left in the lurch by younger 
and more enterprising firms. This would neverdo. So Takezawa 
consulted with his partners, patrons, clients, and friends, and after 
much wordy discussion, and much vehement opposition on the part 
of the old man, it was resolved to keep pace with the times, as 
much as possible, without absolutely overturning the old status of 
the house. 

Well, Takezawa and Co. had still a very fair share of the ex- 
port rice and silk business; but their slow, heavy-sternec junks 
were no match for the swift, foreign-built steamers employed by 
other firms ; so, with a tremendous wince, and not without a side 
thought at ‘ Hara Kiri ’—(the ‘ Happy Despatch ’)—Takezawa con- 
sented to the sale of all his junks, and the purchase with the pro- 
ceeds of a big foreign steamer. 

The steamer was bought—a fine three-masted, double-funnelled 
boat, complete with every appliance, newly engined, and manned 
hy European officers and leading seamen. From the dock at 
Yokoska, where she was lying, a preliminary trip was made; and 
so smoothly did everything work, and so easily did everything seem 
to act, under the guidance of the Europeans, that Takezawa con- 
sidered his own mariners perfectly competent to handle the vessel 
after an hour’s experience on board. So the Europeans were dis- 
charged with six months’ salaries—about six times as much as 
they would have received at home—and Takezawa fixed a day when 
the ship should be rechristened, and should make her trial trip 
under Japanese management. 

It was a beautiful day in autumn—the most glorious period of 
the year in Japan—when Takezawa and a distinguished company 
assembled on board the steamer, to give her a new name, and to send 
herforth finally as a Japanesesteamer. Theship looked brave enough 
as she lay in the dock—ports newly painted, brass-work shining, 
yards squared, and half buried in bunting. At the mizen floated 
the empire flag of Japan—a red sun on a white ground—and as 
Takezawa gazed fore and aft, and his eyes rested on brightness, 
cleanliness, and order everywhere, he wondered to himself how he 
could have been such a fool as to stand out so long against the 
possession of such a treasure, merely on the grounds of its not being 
Japanese. A fair daughter of one of his partners dashed a cup of 
‘sake’ against the bows of the vessel, and the newly named 
‘Lightning Bird’ dashed forward into the ocean. Her head was 
made straight for Yokohama (Takezawa had seen the Englishmen 
at the wheel manipulate her in that course on her trial trip, so 
he knew she couldn’t go wrong). And straight she went. Every 
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one was delighted ; sweetmeats and wine were served round, whilst 
on the quarterdeck a troupe of the best ‘ Geyshas’ or singing-girls 
in Yedo mingled their shrill voices and their guitar notes with 
the sound of the fresh morning breeze through the rigging. 

The engines worked magnificently: coals were poured into 
the furnaces by the hundredweight, so as to keep a good uniform 
thick cloud of smoke coming from the funnels—if the smoke 
lacked intensity for a minute, Takezawa, fearful that something 
was wrong, bellowed forth orders for more coal to be heaped on, so 
that in a quarter of an hour’s time the ‘ Lightning Bird’ con- 
sumed as much fuel as would have served a P. and O. steamer for 
half a day. On she went, everybody pleased and smiling, every- 
thing taut and satisfactory. Straight ahead was Treaty Point—a 
bold bluff running out into the sea. The ‘ Lightning Bird’ was 
bound for Yokohama—Yokohama lies well bebind Treaty Point— 
but at the pace she was going it was very apparent that, unless a 
sudden and rapid turn to starboard was made, she would run, not 
into Yokohama, but into Treaty Point. 

The singing and feasting proceeded merrily on deck, but 
Takezawa was uneasy and undecided on the bridge. The helm 
was put hard a-port, the brave vessel obeyed, and leapt on straight 
for the line of rocks at the foot of the Point, over which the waves 
were breaking in cascades of foam. But the gods would not see 
a vessel, making her first run under Japanese auspices, maltreated 
and destroyed by simple waves and rocks ; so, just in time to save 
an ignominious run aground, the helm was put hard over, fresh 
fuel was piled on to the furnaces, and by barely half a ship’s length 
the ‘ Lightning Bird’ shaved the Point, and stood in straight for 
Yokohama bay. 

Takezawa breathed freely for the moment ; but, as he saw ahead 
the crowd of European ships and native junks through which he 
would have to thread his way, he would have given a very large 
sum to have had a couple of Europeans at the wheel in the place 
of his own half-witted, scared mariners. 

However, there was no help for it; the ship sped on, and the 
guests on board, many of whom were thorough rustics, were in 
raptures at the distant views of the white houses on the Yokohama 
Bund, at the big steamers and the graceful sailing vessels on all 
sides. To avoid the chance of a collision, Takezawa managed to keep 
his steamer well outside ; they nearly ran down a fishing junk or 
two, and all but sunk the lightship ; still, they had not as yet come 
to absolute grief. Round they went for a long half-hour; many of 
the guests were suffering from sickness, and Takezawa thought 
that he might bring the trip toan end. So he bellowed forth 
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orders to stop the engines, and anchor. The anchor was promptly 
let go, but stopping the engines was another matter, for nobody 
on board knew how to do so—there was nothing to be done but to 
allow the vessel to pursue a circular course until steam was 
exhausted, and she could go no farther. It was idle to explain 
to the distinguished company that this was the course in- 
variably adopted by Europeans, for under their noses was the 
graceful P. and O. steamer, a moment since ploughing along at 
full steam, now riding at anchor by her buoy. So round and 
round went the ‘ Lightning Bird,’ to the amazement of the crews 
of the ships in harbour and of a large crowd gathered on the 
‘Bund’; the brave company on board were now assured that the 
judgment of the gods was overtaking them for having ventured to 
sea in a foreign vessel, and poor Takezawa was half resolved to 
despatch himself, and wholly resolved never to make such an 
experiment as this again. He cursed the day when he was finally 
led to forsake the groove so honourably and profitably grubbed 
along by his fathers, and strode with hasty steps up and down the 
bridge, refusing to be comforted, and terrifying out of their few 
remaining wits the two poor fellows at the wheel. After a few 
circles, an English man-of-war sent a steam launch after the 
‘Lightning Bird, and to the intense disgust of the great Japanese 
people on board, who preferred to see eccentricity on the part of 
their countrymen, to interference by foreigners, but to the great 
delight of the women and rustics, who began to be rather tired of 
the fun, the engines were stopped. Takezawa did not hear the 
last. of this for a long, long time; caricatures and verses were con- 
stantly being circulated bearing upon the fiasco, although it would 
have been as much as any man’s life was worth to have taunted 
him openly with it. But it was a salutary lesson; and although 
he still kept the ‘ Lightning Bird, he engaged Europeans to man 
her, until his men proved themselves adepts, and she after- 
wards hecame one of the smartest and fastest craft on the coast. 
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VIII.—GUARINI. 


BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


PastoraL poetry had in Italy a tendency to rapid degeneration 
from the first. ‘ Decipit exemplum vitiis imitabile.’ The earliest 
‘ pastorals’ were far from being without merit, and merit of a high 
order. But they were eminently ‘ vitiis imitabiles.’ Two speci- 
mensof Italian Arcadian poetry stand out, from the incredibly huge 
mass of such productions still extant, superior to all the innumer- 
able imitations to which they gave rise in a more marked degree 
even than ‘originals’ usually surpass imitations in value. These 
are the ‘Aminta’ of Tasso, and the ‘ Pastor Fido’ of the poet with 
whom it is the object of these pages to make the English nine- 
teenth century reader, who never will find the time to read him, in 
some degree acquainted—Batista Guarini. It would be difficult to 
‘say which of these two celebrated pastoral dramas was received 
with the greater amount of delight and enthusiasm by the world 
of their contemporaries, or even which of them is the better per- 
formance. The almost simultaneous production of these two 
masterpieces in their kind is a striking instance of the, one may 
almost say, epidemic nature of the influences which rule the pro- 
duction of the human intellect ; influences which certainly did not 
cease to operate for many generations after that of the authors of 
the‘ Aminta’ and the ‘ Pastor Fido,’ although the servile imitation 
of those greatly admired works unquestionably went for much in 
causing the overwhelming flood of pastorals which deluged Italy 
immediately subsequent to their enormous success. 

I have said that it would be difficult to assign a preéminence 
to either of these poems. But it must not be supposed that it is 
intended thence to insinuate an equality between the authors of 
them. Tasso would occupy no lower place on the Italian Parnassus 
if he had never written the ‘ Aminta.’ His fame rests upon a very 
much larger and firmer basis. But Guarini would be nowhere-— 
would not be heard of at all—had he not written the * Pastor Fido.’ 
Having, however, produced that work—a work of which forty 
editions are said to have been printed in his lifetime, and which 
has been translated into almost every civilised language, including 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew—he has always filled a space in the eyes 
of his countrymen, and occupied a position in the roll of fame, 
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which render his admission as one of our select band here impera- 
tive. He is, besides, a representative poet ; the head and captain 
of the pastoral school, which attained everywhere so considerable a 
vogue, and in Italy such colossal proportions. 

Guarini was born in the year 1537 in Ferrara,—desolate, 
dreary, shrunken, grass-grown, tumble-down Ferrara, which in the 
course of one half-century gave to the world, besides a host of lesser 
names, three such poets as Tasso, Ariosto, and Guarini. Ariosto 
died four years before Guarini was born; but Tasso was nearly his 
contemporary, being but seven years his junior. 

In very few cases in all the world and in all ages has it 
happened that intellectual distinction has been the appanage of 
one family for as many generations as in that of the Guarini. 
They came originally from Verona, where Guarino, the first of the 
family on record, who was born in 1370, taught the learned 
languages, and was one ot the most notable of the band of scholars 
who laboured at the restoration of classical literature. He lived 
to be ninety years old, and is recorded to have had twenty-three 
sons. Itis certain that he had twelve living in 1438. One of 
them, Giovanni Batista, succeeded his father in his professorship at 
Ferrara, to which city the old scholar had been invited by Duke 
Hercules I. It would seem that another of his sons must also 
have shared the work of teaching in the University of Ferrara ; 
for Batista the poet was educated by his great-uncle Alessandro, 
and succeeded him in his professorship. Of the poet’s father we 
only learn that he was a mighty hunter, and further, that he and 
his poet-son were engaged in litigation respecting the inheritance 
of the poet’s grandfather and great-uncle. It is probable that the 
two old scholars wished to bequeath their property, which included 
a landed estate, to their grandson and great-nephew, who already 
was manifesting tastes and capacities quite in accordance with 
their own, rather than to that exceptional member of the race 
who cared for nothing but dogs and horses. 

Nor was Batista the last of his race who distinguished him- 
self in tne same career. His son succeeded him in his chair at 
the university ; and we have thus at least four generations of 
scholars and professors following the same course in the same 
wiversity, which was in their day one of the most renowned in 
Europe. 

All this sounds very stable, very prosperous, very full of the 
element of contentment. And there is every reason t9 believe 
that the great-grandfather, the grandfather, the great-uncle, the 
son, were all as tranquil and contented and happy as well-to-do 
scholars in a prosperous university city should be. But not so the 
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poet. His life was anything but tranquil, or happy, or contented. 
The lives of few men, it may be hoped, have been less so. 

Yet his morning was brilliant enough. He distinguished 
himself so remarkably by his success in his early studies that, on 
the death of his great-uncle Alexander when he was only nineteen, 
he was appointed to succeed him. This was in 1556, when 
Hercules II. was Duke of Ferrara, and when that court of the 
Este princes was at the apogee of its splendour, renown, and 
magnificence. The young professor remained working at the 
proper labours of his profession for ten years ; and they were in all 
probability the best and happiest, the only happy ones of his life 
Happy is the nation, it has been said, which has no history ; and 
much the same probably may be said of an individual. Respect- 
ing these ten years of Guarini’s life but little has been recorded. 
No doubt the chronicle of them would have been monotonous 
enough. The same quiet duties quietly and successfully dis- 
charged ; the same morning walk to his school, the same evening 
return from it, through the same streets, with salutations to the 
same friends, and leisurely pauses by the way to chat, Italian 
fashion, with one and another, as they were met in the streets, not 
then, as now, deserted, grass-grown, and almost weird in their pale 
sun-baked desolation, but thronged with bustling citizens, mingled 
with gay courtiers, and a very unusually large proportion of men 
whose names were known from one end of Italy to the other. 
Those school haunts in the Ferrarese University were haunts which 
the world-weary ex-professor must often throughout the years of 
his remaining life—some forty-five of them, for he did not die 
till 1612, when he was seventy-five—have looked back on as the 
best and happiest of his storm-tossed existence. 

There is, however, one record belonging to this happy time 
which must not be forgotten. It was at Padua, Padova la dotta, 
as she has been in all ages and is still called, Padua the learned, in 
the year 1565. Guarini was then in his twenty-eighth year, and had 
been a professor at Ferrara for the last eight years. Probably it was 
due to the circumstance that his friend and fellow-townsman, 
Torquato Tasso, was then pursuing his studies at Padua, that the 
young Ferrarese professor turned his steps in that direction, 
bound ‘on a long vacation ramble.’ Tasso was only one-and- 
twenty at the time; but he was already a member of the famous 
Paduan Academy of the ‘ Etherials,’ which Guarini was not. And 
we may readily fancy the pride and pleasure with which the 
younger man, doing the honours of the place to his learned friend, 
procured him to be elected a member of the ‘ Etherials.’ Guarini 
(so called nel secolo—in the world), was Jl Costante—the 
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Constant One’ among the ‘Etherials.’ Scipio Gonzaga, who 
became subsequently the famous Cardinal, spoke an oration of 
welcome to him on his election. Then what congratulations, woat 
anticipations of fame, what loving protestations of eternal friend- 
ship, what naive acceptance of the importance and serious value 
of their Etherial Academic play, as the two youths strolling at the 
evening hour among the crowds of gravely clad but in no wise 
gravely speaking students who thronged the colonnades in deep 
shadow under their low-browed arches, sally forth from beneath 
them as the sun nears the west, on tothe vast open space which 
lies around the great church of St. Antony! Advancing in close 
talk they come up to Donatello’s superb equestrian statue of the 
Venetian General Gattamelata, and lean awhile against the tall 
pedestal, finishing their chat before entering the church for the 
evening prayer. 

The ‘ Etherials ’ of Padua constituted one of the innumerable 
‘Academies’ which existed at that day and for a couple of centuries 
subsequently in every one of the hundred cities of Italy. The 
‘ Arcadian ’ craze was the generating cause of allof them. All the 
members were ‘ shepherds ;’ all assumed a fancy name on becoming 
a member, by which they were known in literary circles; and 
every Academy printed all the rhymes its members strung to- 
gether ! 

Those must have been pleasant days in old Padua, before the 
young Professor returned to his work in the neighbouring univer- 
sity of Ferrara. The two young men were then, and for some time 
afterwards, loving friends; for they had not yet become rival 
poets. 

At the end of those ten years of university life he may be said 
to have entered on a new existence—to have begun life afresh— 
so entirely dissevered was his old life from the new that then opened 
on him, Alphonso II., who had succeeded his father, Hercules IT., 
as Duke of Ferrara in 1559, ‘ called him to the court’ in 1567, and 
he began life as a courtier, or a ‘servant’ of the Duke, in the 
language of the country and time. 

Well, in 1567 he entered into the service of the Duke, his 
sovereign, and never had another happy or contented hour! 

The first. service on which the Duke employed him, and for the 
performance of which he seems specially to have taken him from 
his professional chair, was an embassy to Venice, to congratulate 
the new Doge, Pietro Loredano, on his elevation to the ducal 
throne, to which he had been elected on the previous 19th of June. 
On this occasion the Professor was created Cavaliere, a title to 


which his landed estate of Guarina, so called from the ancestor on 
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whom it had been originally bestowed by a former duke, fairly 
entitled him. . 

Shortly afterwards he was sent as ambassador to the court of 
Turin ; and then to that of the Emperor Maximilian at Innspruck, 
Then he was twice sent to Poland; the first time on the occasion 
of the election of Henry the Third of France to the throne of that 
kingdom ; and the second time when Henry quitted it to ascend 
that of France on the death of his brother Charles IX. The 
object of this second embassy was to intrigue for the election to 
the Polish crown of Alphonso. But, as it is hardly necessary to 
say, his mission was unsuccessful. 

It seems, too, to have been well-nigh fatal to the ambassador. 
There is extant a letter written from Warsaw to his wife, which 
gives a curious and interesting account of the sufferings he endured 
on the journey and at the place of his destination. He tells his 
wife not to be discontented that his silence has been so long, but 
to be thankful that it was not eternal, as it was very near being! 
‘I started, as you know, more in the fashion of a courier than of 
anambassador. And that would have been more tolerable if bodily 
fatigue had been all. But the same hand that had to flog the 
horses by day, had to hold the pen by night. Nature could not 
bear up against this double labour of body and mind ; especially 
after I had travelled by Serravelles and Ampez,' which is more 
disagreeable and difficult than I can tell you, from the ruggedness 
no less of the country than of the people, from the scarcity of 
horses, the miserable mode of living, and the want of every neces- 
sary. So much so that on reaching Hala? I had a violent fever. 
I embarked, however, for Vienna notwithstanding. What with 
fever, discouragement, an intense thirst, scarcity of remedies and 
of medical assistance, bad lodging, generally far to seek,* and often 
infected with disease, food disgusting, even to persons in health, 
bed where you are smothered in feathers, in a word, none of the 
necessaries or comforts of life! I leave you to imagine what I 
have suffered. The evil increased; my strength grew less. I lost 
my appetite for everything save wine. In a word, little hope 
remained to me of life, and that little was odious to me. There 
is on the Danube, which I was navigating, a vast whirlpool, so 
rapid that if the boatmen did not avail themselves of the assistance 
of a great number of men belonging to the locality, strong and 


1 The now celebrated pass of the Ampezzo between Venice and Innspruck. 

2 This must probably be Hall on the Inn, a little below Innspruck. Certainly 
any boat which he got there for the descent of the river must haye been a sufficiently 
miserable mode of travelling. 

* Far, that is, from the bank of the river, where he left his boat at night. 
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powerful and well acquainted with the danger, who are there con- 
stantly for the purpose, and who struggle with their oars against 
the rapacious gulf, there is not a vessel in that great river which 
would not be engulfed! The place is worthy of the name of “the 
Door of Death,” which with a notoriety of evil fame it has gained 
for itself. There is no passenger so bold as not to pass that bit of 
the course of the river on foot; for the thing is truly formidable 
and terrible. But I was so overcome by illness, that having lost 
all sense of danger or desire to live, I did not care to leave the 
boat, but remained in it, with those strong men, I hardly know 
whether to say stupidly or intrepidly—but I will say intrepidly, 
since at one point, where I was within an ace of destruction, I 
felt no fear.’ 

He goes on to tell how at Vienna a physician treated him 
amiss, and made him worse; how every kind of consideration, 
and his own desire tc save his life, counselled him to delay 
there; but how the honour, the responsibility of the embassy 
wholly on his shoulders, his duty to his sovereign prevailed to 
drive him onwards. He feared, too, lest it should be supposed at 
Warsaw that he preferred his life to the business on which he 
came, an accusation which might have been made use of by sus- 
picious and malignant adversaries to deprive him of all the credit 
of his labours, and ‘to snatch from my Prince the crown which 
we are striving to place on his head. It is impossible to imagine,’ 
he continues, ‘what I suffered in that journey of more than six 
hundred miles from Vienna to Warsaw, dragged rather than carried 
in carts, broken and knocked to pieces. I wonder that I am still 
alive! The obstinate fever, the want of rest, of food, and of 
medicine, the excessive cold, the infinite hardships, the uninhabited 
deserts, were killing me. More often than not it was a much 
lesser evil to crouch by night in the cart, which dislocated my 
bones by day, rather than to be suffocated in the foulness of 
those dens, or stables rather, where the dogs and the cats, the cocks 
and hens, and the geese, the pigs and the calves, and sometimes 
the children, kept me waking.’ 

He proceeds to tell how the country was overrun, in that time 
of interregnum, by lawless bands of Cossacks; how he was 
obliged to travel with a strong escort, but nevertheless was obliged 
several times to deviate from the direct road to avoid the Cos- 
sacks, but on two occasions had very narrow escapes from falling 
into their hands. When he reached Warsaw at last, more dead than 
alive, the only improvement of his position was that he was station- 
ary instead of in motion. ‘The cart no more lacerates my limbs !’ 
But there was no rest to be got. ‘ The place, the season, the food, 

02 
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the drink, the water, the servants, the medicines, the doctors, 
mental trouble, and a thousand other ills make up my torment. 
Figure to yourself all the kingdom lodged in one little town, and 
my room in the midst of it! There is no place from the top 
to the bottom, on the right or on the left, by day or by night, 
that is not full of tumult and noise. There is no special time 
here destined for business. Negotiation is going on always, because 
drinking is going on always; and business is dry work without 
wine. When business is over, visits begin; and when these are 
at an end, drums, trumpets, bombs, uproar, cries, quarrels, fight- 
ing, split one’s head in a manner piteous to think of. Ah! if I 
suffered all this labour and this torment for the love and the 
glory of God, I should be a martyr!’ (one thinks of Wolsey!) ‘ But 
is he not worthy of the name who serves without hope of recom- 
pense ?’ 

He concludes his letter, bidding his wife not to weep for him, 
but to live and care for her children, in a manner which indicates 
that he had even then but little hope of returning alive. 

We are nevertheless assured by his biographers that he acquitted 
himself upon all these occasions in such sort as to give satisfaction 
to his sovereign and to acquire for himself the reputation of an 
upright and able minister. The Italian practice of entrusting 
embassies especially to men of letters, which we first had occasion 
to note when tracing the vicissitudes of the life of Dante in the 
thirteenth century, which we saw subsequently exemplified in the 
cases of Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Ariosto, and which might be 
further exemplified in the persons of many other Italian scholars 
and men of letters, still, as we see, prevailed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and continued to do so for some little time longer. 

But in no one instance of all those I have mentioned, does the 
poet thus employed in functions which in other lands and 
other times have usually led to honours and abundant recognition 
of a more solid kind, appear to have reaped any advantage in 
return for the service performed, or to have been otherwise than 
dissatisfied and discontented with the treatment accorded to him. 

It would have been very interesting to learn somewhat of the 
impression made upon an Italian scholar of the sixteenth 
century by the places visited, and persons with whom he must 
have come in contact in those transalpine lands, which were then 
so far off, so contrasted in all respects with the home scenes 
among which his life had been passed in the low-lying, fat, and 
fertile valley of the Po. Of all this his various biographers and 
contemporaries tell us no word! But there is a volume of his 
letters, a little square quarto volume, now somewhat rare, printed 
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at Venice in the year 1595.' These letters have somewhat un- 
accountably not been included in any of the editions of his 
works, and they are but little known. But turning to this little 
volume, and looking over the dates of the letters (many of them, 
however, are undated), I found three written ‘Di Spruch,’ and 
eagerly turned to them, thinking that I should certainly find there 
what I was seeking. The letters belong to a later period of 
Guarini’s life, having been written in 1592, when he was again 
sent on an embassy to the German Emperor. This circumstance, 
however, is of no importance as regards the purpose for which I 
wanted the letters. I was disappointed. But I must nevertheless 
give one of these letters, not wantonly to compel my reader to share 
my disappointment, but because it is a curiosity in its way. The 
person to whom he writes is a lady, the Contessa Pia di Sala, with 
whom he was evidently intimate. He is at Innspruck at the Court 
of the Emperor Maximilian. The lady is at Mantua, and this is 
what he writes to her: 


‘Di Spruch, Nov. 29, 1592. 
‘The letter of your Illustrious Ladyship, together with which you send me 
that of your most excellent brother, written at the end of August, reached me 
yesterday, at first to my very great anger at having been for so long a time 
deprived of so precious a thing, while I appeared in fault towards so distinguished 


alady; but finally to my very great good fortune. For if a letter written by 
the most lovely flame * in the world had arrived, while the skies were burning, 
what would have become of me, when, now that winter is beginning, I can 
searcely prevent myself from falling into ashes? And in truth, when I think 
that those so courteous thoughts come from the mind which informs so lovely 
a person, that those characters have been traced by a hand of such excellent 
beauty, I am all ablaze, no less than if the paper were fire, the words flames, 
and all the syllables sparks. But God grant that, while I am set on fire by the 
letter of your Illustrious Ladyship, you may not be inflamed by anger against 
me, from thinking that the terms in which I write are too bold. Have no such 
doubt, my honoured mistress! I want nothing from the flaming of my letter, 
but to have made by the light of it more vivid and more brilliant in you, the 
natural purity of your beautiful face, even as it seems to me that I can see it at 
this distance. My love is nothing else save honour; my flame is reverence ; 
my fire is ardent desire to serve you. And only so long will the appointment 
in his service, which it has pleased my Lord His Serene Highness the Duke of 
Mantua to give me, and on which your Illustrious Ladyship has been kind 
enough to congratulate me so cordially, be dear to me, as you shall know that 
I am fit for it, and more worthy and more ready to receive the favour of 
your commands, which will always be to me a most sure testimony that you 





' Lettere del Signor Cavaliere Battista Guarini, Nobile Ferrarese, di nuovo in 
questa seconda impressione di alcune altre accresciute, e dall’ Autore stesso corrette, 
di Agostino Michele raccolte, et al Sereniss. Signore il Duca d’Urbino dedicate. 
Con Privilegio. In Venetia, mpxcv. Appresso Gio. Battista Ciotti Senese al segno 
della Minerva. 

* I translate literally. Old-fashioned people will remember a somewhat similar 
use of the word ‘ Flame’ in English. 
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esteem me, not for my own worth, as you too courteously say, but for the worth 
which you confer on me, since I am not worthy of such esteem for any other 
merit than that which comes to me from being honoured by so noble and beautiful 
a lady. I kiss the hand of your Illustrious Ladyship, wishing the culmination 
of every felicity.’ 


Now, this letter I consider to be a very great curiosity! The 
other two written from the same place, one toa Signor Bulgarini at 
Siena, the other toa lady, the Marchesa di Grana, at Mantua, are of 
an entirely similar description. I turned to them in the hope of 
finding how Innspruck, its stupendous scenery, its court, its manners 
so widely different from those to which the writer and _ his corre- 
spondents were used, its streets, its people, impressed a sixteenth 
century Italian from the valley of the Po. I find instead a psycho- 
logical phenomenon! The writer is a grave, austere man (Guarini 
was notably such), celebrated throughout Italy for his intellectual 
attainments, in the fifty-seventh year of his age, with a wife and 
family; he is amidst scenes which must, one would have thought, 
have impressed in the very highest degree the imagination of a 
poet, and must, it might have been supposed, have interested 
those he was writing to in an only somewhat less degree, and he 
- writes the stuff the reader has just waded through! It is clear 
that this Italian sixteenth century scholar, poet and of cultivated 
intellect as he was, saw nothing amid the strange scenes to which 
a hard and irksome duty called him, which he thought worthy of 
being mentioned even by a passing word to his friends! Surely 
this is a curious trait of national character. 

He remained in the service of the court for fourteen years, 
employed mainly, as it should seem, in a variety of embassies ; an 
employment which seems to have left him a disappointed, soured, 
and embittered man. He considered that he had not been re- 
munerated as his labour deserved, that the heavy expenses to 
which he had been put in his long journeys had not been satis- 
factorily made up to him, and that he had not been treated in any 
of the foreign countries to which his embassies had carried him 
with the respect due to his own character and to his office. 

He determined therefore to leave the court and retire to Padua, 
a residence in which city, it being not far distant from his estate of 
Guarina, would offer him, he thought, a convenient opportunity of 
overlooking his property and restoring order to his finances, which 
had suffered much during his travels. This was in the year 1582, 
when Guarini was in the forty-fifth year of hisage. It is not clear, 
however, that this retirement was wholly spontaneous ; and the pro- 
bability is that the Duke and his ambassador were equally out of 
humour with each other. And it is probable that the faults were 
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not all on the side of the Duke. There is sufficient evidence that 
the author of the ‘ Pastor Fido’ must have been a difficult man to 
live with. 

The old friendship of happier days with Tasso had not sur- 
vived the wear and tear of life at court. It was known that they 
no longer saw or spoke with each other. And everybody—if not of 
their contemporaries, at least of subsequent writers—jumped to the 
conclusion that the writer of the ‘ Aminta’ and the writer of the 
‘Pastor Fido’ must be jealousof eachother. Jealousy there certainly 
was. But some frailer and more mortal female than the Muse was 
the cause of it. The Abate Serassi in his life of Tasso admits that 
Tasso first gave offence to Guarini by a sonnet in which he en- 
leavoured to alienate the affections of a lady from him, by re- 
presenting him as a faithless and fickle lover. The lines in which 
Tasso attacked his brother-poet are, it must be admitted, sharp 
enough ! 


Si muove e si raggira 
Instabil pitt che arida fronde ai venti ; 
Nulla fé, null’ amor, falsi i tormenti 
Sono, e falso l’affeto ond’ ei sospira. 
Insidioso amante, ama e disprezza 
Quasi in un punto, e trionfando spiega 
Di femminile spoglie empi trofei.’.. . 


The attack was savage enough, it must be admitted, and well 
calculated to leave a lasting wound. Guarini immediately an- 
swered the cruel sonnet by another, the comparative weakness of 
which is undeniable. 

Questi che indarno ad alta mira aspira 
Con altrui biasmi, e con bugiardi accenti, 


Vedi come in se stesso arruota i denti, 
Mentre contra ragion meco s’ adira. 


Di due fiamme si vanta, e stringe e spezza 
Pit volte un nodo ; e con quest’ arti piega 
(Chi ’1 crederebbe !) a suo favore i Dei.” . . 


There is reason to think that the accusation of many times 
binding and loosing the same knot, may have hit home. The 


‘I subjoin a literal prose translation in preference to borrowing a rhymed one 
from any of Tasso’s translators. This fellow ‘ flits and circles around more ~unstable 
than dry leaves in the wind. Without faith, without love, false are his pretended 
torments, and false the affection which prompts his sighs. A traitorous lover, he loves 
and despises almost at the same moment, and in triumph displays the spoils of women 
as impious trophies.’ 

* ‘See how this fellow, who in vain aims at a lofty goal, by blaming others, and 
by lying accents, sharpens against himself his teeth, while without reason he is enraged 
with me. . . . Of two flames he boasts, and ties and breaks over and over again the 
same knot; and by these arts (who would believe it!) bends in his favour the 
Gods?? csv 
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sneer about bending the gods to favour him, alludes to Tagso’s 
favour at court, then in the ascendant, and may well have been as 
offensive to the Duke and the ladies of his court as to the object 
of his satire. Both angry poets show themselves somewhat earth- 
stained members of the Paduan ‘ Etherials.’ But the sequel of 
the estrangement was all in favour of the greater bard. Tasso, in 
desiring a friend to show his poems in manuscript to certain friends, 
two or three in number, on whose opinion he set a high value, 
named Guarini among the number. And upon another occasion 
wishing to have Guarini’s opinion as to the best of two proposed 
methods of terminating a sonnet, and not venturing to communi- 
cate directly with him, he employed a common friend to obtain 
his brother-poet’s criticism. Tasso had also in his dialogue entitled 
the ‘ Messagero’ given public testimony to Guarini’s high intellec- 
tual and civil merits. But Guarini appears never to have forgiven 
the offence. He never once went to see Tasso in his miserable 
confinement in the hospital of St. Anne; nor, as has been seen, 
would hold any communication with him. 

He must have been a stern and unforgiving man. And indeed 
all the available testimony represents him as having been so,— 
upright, honest, and honourable, but haughty, punctilious, 
litigious, quick to take offence, slow to forget or forgive it, and 
cursed with a thin-skinned amour propre easily wounded and 
propense to credit others with the intention of wounding where 
no such intention existed. The remainder of the story of his 
life offers an almost unbroken series of testimonies to the truth ot 
such an estimate of his character. 

It was after fourteen years’ service in the court of Duke 
Alphonso, as has been said, that he retired disgusted and weary to 
live in independence and nurse his estate in the neighbourhood of 
Padua. But the part of Cincinnatus is not foreveryman! It was 
in 1582 that he retired from the court intending to bid it and its 
splendours, its disappointments and its jealousies, an eternal adieu. 
In 1585, on an offer from the Duke to make him his secretary, he 
returned and put himself into harness again ! 

But this second attempt to submit himself to the service, to the 
caprices and exigencies of a master and of a court ended in a quicker 
and more damaging catastrophe than the first. In adiary kept by 
the poet’s nephew, Marcantonio Guarini, under the date of July 
13, 1587, we find it written that ‘the Cavalier Batista Guarini, 
Secretary of the Duke, considering that his services did not 
meet with sufficient consideration in proportion to his worth, 
released himself from that servitude.’ The phrase here translated 
‘released himself’ is a peculiar one,—si licenzio—‘ dismissed 
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himself.’ To receive licenza, or to be licenziato, is to be dis- 
missed, or at least parted with in accordance with the will of the 
employer. But the phrase used by the diarist seems intended to 
express exactly what happened when the poet, once more discon- 
tented, took himself off from Ferrara and its Duke. He seems 
to have done so in a manner which gave deep and lasting offence. 
In a subsequent passage of the above-quoted diary we read, ‘ the 
Cavaliere Batista Guarini having absented himself from Ferrara, 
disgusted with the Duke, betook himself to Florence, and then, by 
the intermedium of Guido Coccepani the agent, asked for his 
dismissal in form and obtained it.’ We happen, however, to have 
a letter written by this Coccapani, wo seems to have heen the 
Duke's private secretary and managing man, in which he gives 
his version of the matter. He was ‘stupefied, he says, ‘ when he 
received the extravagant letter of the Cavaliere Guarini, and 
began to think that it would be with him as it had been with 
Tasso,’ who by that time had fallen into disgrace. There 
reason to think that he left Ferrara secretly, without taking leave 
of the Duke, or letting anybody at court know where he had gone. 
He did, however, obtain his formal dismissal, as has been said, but 
the Duke by no means forgave him. 

Though it would appear that on leaving Ferrara in this 
irregular manner he went in the first instance to Florence, it seems 
that he had had hopes given him of a comfortable position and 
honourable provision at Turin. He was to have been made a 
Counsellor of State, and entrusted with the task of remodelling 
the course of study at the university, with a stipend of six hundred 
crowns annually. But on arriving at Turin he found difficulties 
in the way. In fact, the angry Duke of Ferrara had used his 
influence with the Duke of Savoy to prevent anything being done 
for his contumacious Secretary of State. Guarini, extremely mor- 
tified, had to leave Turin, and betook himself to Venice. 

His adventure, however, was of a nature to cause great scandal 
in that clime and time. As usual, the Italians were offended at 
the ‘imprudence’ of which Guarini’s temper had led him to be 
guilty, more than they would have been by many a fault which 
among ourselves would be deemed a very much worse one. A 
violence of temper or indignation shown in such a manner as to 
injure one’s own interests is, and in a yet greater degree was, a 
spectacle extremely disgusting to Italian moral sentiment. 

The outcry against Guarini on this occasion was so great that 
he found himself obliged to put forth an exculpatory statement. 

‘If human actions, my most kind readers,’ he begins, ‘ always 
bore marked on the front of them the aims and motives which 
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have produced them, or if those who talk about them were always 
well informed enough to be able to judge of them without injury 
to the persons of whom they speak, I should not be compelled, at 
my age, and after so many years of a life led in the eyes of the 
world, and often busied in defending the honour of others, to 
defend this day my own, which has always been dearer to me than 
my life. Having heard, then, that my having left the service of 
His Serene Highness the Duke of Ferrara and entered that of the 
Duke of Savoy has given occasion to some persons, ignorant prob- 
ably of the real state of the case, to make various remarks, and 
form various opinions, I have determined to publish the truth, 
and a‘ the same time to declare my own sentiments in the matter. 

*) declare, then, that previously to my said departure I 
consigned to the proper person everything, small as it was, which 
was in my hands regarding my office, which had always been 
exercised by me uprightly and without any other object in view 
than the service of my sovereign and the public welfare. Further, 
that I, by a written paper under my own hand (as the press of time 
and my need rendered necessary), requested a free and decorous 
dismissal from the Duke in question, and also, that I set forth in 
all humility the causes which led me to that determination ; and I 
added (some of the circumstances in which I was compelling me 
to do so) that if His Serene Highness did not please to give me 
any other answer, I would take his silence as a consent to my 
request of dismissal. I declare further that the paper was de- 
livered to the principal Minister of his Serene Highness, and 
lastly, that my salary was, without any further communication with 
me, stopped, and cancelled from the roll of payments. And as this 
is the truth, so it is equally true that my appointment as reformer 
of the University of Turin, and Counsellor of State with six 
hundred crowns yearly, was settled and concluded with His Serene 
Highness the Duke of Savoy, and that I declined to bind myself, 
and did not. bind myself, to ask any other dismissal from His 
Serene Highness the Duke of Ferrara than that of which I have 
already spoken. And, finally, it is true that, as I should not have 
gone to Turin if I had not been engaged for that service and 
invited thither, so I should not have left, or wished to leave this 
place,' had I not known that I received my dismissal in the 
manner above related. Now, as to the cause which may have 
retarded and may still retard the fulfilment of the engagement 
above mentioned, I have neither object, nor obligation, nor need to 

1 It is odd that he should so write in a paper dated, as the present is, from Venice. 


I suppose the expression came from his feeling that he was addressing persons at 
Ferrara. 
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declare it. Suffice it that it is not retarded by any fault of mine, 
or difficulty on my side. In justification of which I offered myself, 
and by these presents now again offer myself, to present myself 
wheresoever, whensoever, and in whatsoever manner, and under 
whatsoever conditions and penalties, as may be seen more clearly 
set forth in the instrument of agreement sent by me to His 
Highness. From all which, I would have the world to know, 
while these affairs of mine are stiJl in suspension, that Tam a man 
of honour, and am always ready to maintain the same in what- 
soever manner may be fitting to my condition and duty. And as 
I do not at all doubt that some decision of some kind not un- 
worthy of so just and so magnanimous a prince will be forthcoming; 
so, let it be what it may, it will be received by me with composure 
and contentment ; since, by God’s grace, and that of the serene and 
exalted power under the most just and happy dominion of which 
I am now living, and whose subject, if not by birth, yet by origin 
and family, I am,' I have a comfortable and an honoured existence. 
And may you, my honoured readers, live in happiness and content- 
ment. Venice, February 1, 1589.’ 

We must, I think, nevertheless be permitted to doubt the 
contentment and happiness of the life he led, as it should seem, for 
the next four years, at Venice. No such decision of any kind, as 
he hoped from the Duke of Savoy, was forthcoming. He was 
shunted! Hehad quarrelled with his own sovereign, and evidently 
the other would have none of him. The Italians of one city were 
in those days to a wonderful degree foreigners in another ruled by 
a different government ; and there can be little doubt that Guarini 
wandered among the quays and ‘calle’ of Venice, or paced the 
great piazza at the evening hour, a moody and discontented man! 

At last, after nearly four years of this sad life, there came an 
invitation from the Duke of Mantua proposing that Guarini should 
come to Mantua together with his son Alessandro, to occupy 
honourable positions in that court. The poet, heartily sick of 
‘retirement,’ accepted at once, and went to Mantua. But there, 
too, another disappointment awaited him. The ‘ magnanimous’ 
Duke Alphonso would not tolerate that the man who had so cava- 
lierly left his service should find employment elsewhere. It is 
probable that this position was obtained for him by the influence 
of his old friend and fellow-member of the ‘ Etherials’ at Padua, 
Scipione Gonzaga; and it would seem that he occupied it for a 
while, and went on behalf of the Duke of Mantua to Innspruck, 
whence he wrote the wonderful letters which have been quoted. 

. 1 Seeing that, as has been said, his ancestors were of Verona, which belonged to 
enice. 
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The Cardinal’s influence, however, was not strong enough to 
prevail against the spite of a neighbouring sovereign. There are 
two letters extant from the Duke, or his private secretary, to that 
same Coccapani whom we saw so scandalised at Guarini’s hurried 
and informal departure from Ferrara, and who was residing as 
Alphonso’s representative at Mantua, in which the Minister is in- 
structed to represent to the Duke of Mantua that his brother of 
Ferrara ‘did not think it well that the former should take any of 
the Guarini family into his service, and when they should see each 
other he would tell him his reasons. For the present he would 
only say that he wished the Duke to know that it would be exces- 
sively pleasing to him if the Duke would have nothing to say to 
any of them.’ 

This was in 1593; and the world-weary poet found himself at 
fifty-six once again cast adrift upon the world. The extremity of 
his disgust and weariness of all things may be measured by the 
nature of the next step he took. He conceived, says his biographer 
Barotti, that ‘God called him by internal voices, and by promises of 
a more tranquil life, to accept the tonsure.’ His wife had died 
some little time before ; and it was therefore open to him to do so. 

- He went to Rome accordingly for the purpose of there taking orders. 
But during the short delay which intervened between the manifes- 
tation of his purpose and the fulfilment of it, news reached him 
that his friend and protectress the Duchess of Urbino, Alphonso’s 
sister, had interceded for him with the Duke, and that he was for- 
given! It was open to him to return to his former employment! 
And no sooner did the news reach him than he perceived that ‘ the 
internal voices’ were altogether a mistake. God had never called 
him at all, and Alphonso had! All thoughts of the Church were 
abandoned on the instant, and he hastened to Ferrara, arriving 
there on the 15th of April, 1595. 

But neither on this occasion was he destined to find the tran- 
quillity which he seemed fated never to attain! And this-time the 
break-up was a greater and more final one than the last. Duke 
Alphonso died in 1597; and the Pontifical Court, which had long 
had its eye on the possibility of enforcing certain pretended claims 
to the Duchy of Ferrara, found the means at Alphonso’s death of 
ousting his successor the Duke Cesare, who remained thenceforward 
Duke of Modena only, but no longer of Ferrara. 

Guarini was once more adrift! Nor were the political changes 
in Ferrara the only thing which rendered the place no longer a 
home for him. Other misfortunes combined to render a residence 
in the city odious to him. His daughter Anna had married a 
noble gentleman of Ferrara, the Count Ercole Trotti, by whom she 
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was on the 3rd of May, 1598, murdered at his villa of Zanzalino 
near Ferrara. Some attempt was made to assert that the husband 
had reason to suspect that his wife was plotting against his life. 
But there seems to have been no foundation for any accusation of 
the sort; and the crime was prompted probably by jealousy. 
Guarini, always on bad terms with his sons, and constantly involved 
in litigation with them, as he had been with his father, was exceed- 
ingly attached to this unfortunate daughter. 

But even this terrible loss was not the only bitterness which 
resulted from this crime. Guarini composed a long Latin epitaph, 
in which he strongly affirms her absolute innocence of everything 
that had been laid to her charge, and speaks with reprobation of 
the husband’s' crime. But scarcely had the stone bearing the in- 
scription been erected than the indignant father was required by 
the authorities of the city to remove it. A declaration, which he 
published on the subject, dated June 15, 1598, is still extant. 
‘On that day,’ he writes, ‘ the Vice-legate of Ferrara spoke with 
me, in the name of the Holy Father, as to the removing of the 
epitaph written by me on Anna my daughter in the church of Sta. 
Catherina. He said that there were things in it that might pro- 
voke other persons to resentment, and occasion much scandal ; and 
that, besides that, there were in the inscription words of Sacred 
Scripture, which ought not to be used in sucha place. I defended 
my cause, and transmitted a memorial to his Holiness, having good 
reason to know that these objections were the mere malignity of 
those who favour the opposite party, and of those who caused the 
death of my innocent child. But at last, on the 22nd, I caused 
the epitaph to be removed, intimating that it was my intention 
to take up the body, and inter it elsewhere. On which itis worthy 
of remark, that having made my demand to that effect, I was for- 
hidden to do so.’ He further adds: ‘Note! news was brought 
to me here that my son Girolamo, who was evidently discovered 
to be the accomplice, and principal atrocious author of the death 
of his sister Anna, received from the Potestai of Rovigo licence 
to come into the Polisina with twelve men armed with arque- 
buses,’ 

All this is very sad ; and whether these terrible suspicions may 
or may not have had any foundation other than the envenomed 
temper generated by the family litigations, it must equally have 
had the effect. of making the life of Guarini a very miserable one, 
and contributing to his determination to abandon finally his native 
city. 

' Barotti gives it at length ; but it is hardly worth while to occupy space by re- 
producing it here, 
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More surprising is it that, after so many disgusts and dis- 
appointments, he should once again have been tempted to seek, 
what he had never yet been able to find there, in a court. Ina 
letter written in November, 1598, he informs the Duke Cesare 
(Duke of Modena, though no longer of Ferrara) that the Grand 
Duke of Florence had offered him a position at Florence. And his 
Serene Highness, more kindly and forgiving than the late Duke, 
wrote him an obliging and congratulatory letter in the following 
month. 

At Florence everything at first seemed to be going well with 
him, and he seemed to stand high in favour with the Grand Duke 
Ferdinand. But very shortly he quitted Florence in anger and 
disgust on the discovery of the secret marriage of his third son, 
Guarini, with a woman of low condition at Pisa, with at least the 
connivance, as the poet thought, whether justly or not there is 
nothing to show, of the Grand Duke. 

After that his old friend the Duchess of Urbino once again 
stood his friend, and he obtained a position in the court of Urbino, 
then one of the most widely famed centres of cultivation and 
letters in Italy. And for a while everything seemed at last to be 
* well with him there. On the 23rd of February, 1603, he writes to 
his sister, who apparently had been pressing him to come home to 
Ferrara :—‘ I should like to come home, my sister. I have great 
need and a great desire for home; but I am treated so well here, 
and with so much distinction and so much kindness, that I can- 
not come. I must tell you that all expenses for myself and my 
servants are supplied, so that I have not to spend a farthing for 
anything in the world that I need. The orders are that anything 
I ask for should be furnished to me. Besides all which, they give 
me three hundred crowns a year; so that, what with money and 
expenses, the position is worth six hundred crowns a year to me. 
You may judge, then, if I can throw it up. May God grant you 


every happiness ! Your brother, 
B. Guarini.’ 


But all would not do. He had been but a very little time in 
this little Umbrian Athens among the Apennines before he once 
again threw up his position in anger and disgust, because he did 
not obtain all the marks of distinction to which he thought that 
he was entitled. This was in 1603. He was now sixty-six, and 
seems at length to have made no further attempt to haunt a court. 
Once again he was at Rome in 1605, having undertaken, at the 
request of the citizens of Ferrara, to carry their felicitations to the 
new Pope, Paul the Fifth. And with the exception of that short 
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expedition his last years were spent in the retirement of his ances- 
tral estate of Guarina. 

The property is situated in the district of Lendinara, on the 
fat and fertile low-lying region between Rovigo and Padua, and 
belongs to the commune—parish, as we should say—of St. Bellino. 
The house, dating probably from the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, is not much more than a hundred yards or so from the 
piazza of the village, which boasts two thousand inhabitants. 
The road between the two is bordered with trees. The whole 
district is as flat as a billiard table, and as prosaical in its well-to- 
do fertility as can be imagined. It is intersected by a variety of 
streams, natural and artificial. About a couple of miles from the 
house to the south is the Canalbianco; and a little farther to the 
north the Adigetto. To the east runs the Scortico. St. Bellino, 
from whom the village is named, was, it seems, enrolled among the 
martyrs by Pope Eugenius the Third in 1152. He has a great 
specialty for curing the bite of mad dogs. There is a grand ceno- 
taph in his honour in the village church, which was raised by some 
of the Guarini family. But this, too, like all else, became a subject 
of trouble and litigation to our poet. A certain Baldassare 
Bonifaccio of Rovigo wanted to transport the saint to that city. 
Guarini would not hear of this; litigated the matter before the 
tribunals of Venice, and prevailed. So the saint still resides at 
St. Bellino to the comfort of all those bitten by mad dogs in those 
parts. The house and estate have passed through several hands 
since that time; but a number of old family portraits may still 
be seen on the walls, together with the family arms, and the 
motto, ‘ Fortis est in asperis non turbari.2 The armchair and 
writing table of the poet are also still preserved in the house, and 
a fig-tree is pointed out close by it, under the shade of which the 
poet, as tradition tells, wrote on that table and in that chair his 
‘Pastor Fido.’ There is an inscription on the chair as follows: 
‘Guarin sedendo qui canto, che vale al paragon seggio ' reale.’ 

It was not, however, during this his last residence here that 
the ¢ Pastor Fido’ was written, but long previously. It was doubt- 
less his habit to escape from the cares of official life in Ferrara 
from time to time as he could; and it must have been in such 
moments that the celebrated pastoral was written.? 


1 «Guarini sitting here, sang, that which renders the seat the equal of a royal 
throne.’ 

2 It is very doubtful and very difficult to determine at what period of his life the 
‘Pastor Fido’ was written. Ginguené (Hist. Ital. Lit. Part II. ch. xxv.) has sufficiently 
shown that the statements of the Italian biographers on this point are inaccurate. 
Probably it was planned and, in part, written many years before it was finished. It 
was first printed in 1590. 
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The idea of a scholar and a poet, full of years and honours, 
passing the quiet evening of his life in a tranquil retirement in 
his own house on his own land, is a pleasing one. But it is to be 
feared that in the case of the author of the ‘ Pastor Fido ’ it would be 
a fallacious one. Guarini would not have come to live on his 
estate if he could have lived contentedly in any city. We may 
picture him to ourselves sitting under his fig-tree, or pacing at 
evening under the trees of the straight avenue between his house 
and the village, or on the banks of one of the sluggish streams 
slowly finding their way through the flat fields towards the Po; 
but I am afraid the picture must be of one ‘ Remote, unfriended, 
melancholy, slow,’ with eyes bent earthwards, and discontented 
mind : ‘ remote,’ because to the Italian mind all places beyond the 
easy reach of a city are so; ‘ unfriended,’ because he had quarrelled 
with everybody : ‘melancholy,’ because all had gone amiss with 
him, and his life had been a failure ; ‘ slow,’ because no spring of 
hope in the mind gave any elasticity to his step. 

One other ‘haunt’ of the aged poet must, however, be men- 
tioned, because it is a very characteristic one. During this last 
residence at Guarina, he hired an apartment at Ferrara, selecting 
it in a crowded part of the centre of the city, especially frequented 
by the lawyers, that he might be in the midst of them, when he 
went into the city on the various business connected with his 
interminable lawsuits. The most crowded part of the heart of the 
city of Ferrara! It would be difficult to find any such part now. 
But the picture offered to the imagination, of the aged poet, 
professor, courtier, haunting the courts, the lawyers’ chambers, 
leaving his, at least, tranquil retreat at St. Bellino, to drag 
weary feet through the lanes of the city in which he had in 
earlier days played so different a part, is a sad one. But there 
are people who like contention so much that such work is a 
labour of love to them. And certainly, if the inference may be 
drawn from the fact of his never having been free from lawsuits 
in one quarrel or another, Guarini must have been one of these. 
But it is passing strange that the same man should have been the 
author of the ‘ Pastor Fido.’ 

They pursued him to the end, these litigations ; or he pursued 
them! And at last he died, not at Guarina, but at Venice, on tlie 
7th of October, 1612, where, characteristically enough, he chanced 
to be on the business connected with some lawsuit. 

And now a few words must be said about his great work, the 
‘Pastor Fido.’ It is one of the strangest things in the range of 
literary history that such a man should have written such a poem. 
He was, one would have said, the last man in the world to produce 
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such a work. The first ten years of his working life were spent in 
the labour of a pedagogue; the rest of it in the inexpressibly 
dry, frivolous, and ungenial routine of a small Italian court, or in 
wandering from one to the other of them in the vain and always 
disappointed search for such employment. We are told that he 
was a punctilious, stiff, unbending, angular man; upright and 
honourable, but unforgiving: and wont to nurse his enmities. He 
was soured, disappointed, discontented with everybody and every- 
thing, involved in litigation first with his father, and then with 
his own children. And this was the man who wrote the ‘ Pastor 
Fido,’ of all poems comparable to it in reputation the lightest, the 
airiest, and the most fantastic! The argument of it is as follows : 

The Arcadians, suffering in various ways from the anger of 
Diana, were at last informed by the oracle that the evils which 
afflicted them would cease when a youth and a maiden, both 
descended from the Immortals, as it should seem the créme de la 
créme of Arcadian society mostly was, should be joined together 
in faithful love. Thereupon Montano, a priest of the goddess who 
was descended from Hercules, arranged that his only son Silvio should 
he betrothed to Amaryllis, the only daughter of Tytirus, who was 
descended from Pan. The arrangement seemed all that could be 
desired, only that a difficulty arose from the fact that Silvio, 
whose sole passion was the chase, could not be brought to care the 
least in the world for Amaryllis. Meantime Mirtillo, the son, as 
was supposed, of the shepherd Carino, fell desperately in love with 
Amaryllis. She was equally attached to him, but dared not in 
the smallest degree confess her love, because the law of Arcadia 
would have punished with death her infidelity to her betrothed 
vows. A certain Corisca, however, who had conceived a violent but 
unrequited passion for Mirtillo, perceiving or guessing the love of 
Amaryllis for him, hating her accordingly, and hoping that, if 
she could be got out of the way, she might win Mirtillo’s love, 
schemes by deceit and lies to induce Mirtillo and Amaryllis to 
enter together a cave, which they do in perfect innocence, and 
without any thought of harm. Then she contrives that they 
should be caught there, and denounced by a satyr ; and Amaryllis 
is condemned to die. ‘The law, however, permits that her life may 
be saved by any Arcadian who will voluntarily die in her stead; and 
this Mirtillo determines to do, although he believes that Amaryllis 
cares nothing for him, and also is led by the false Corisca to believe 
that she had goneinto thecave for the purpose of meeting with another 
lover. The duty of sacrificing him devolves on Montano the priest ; 
and he is about to carry out the law, when Carino, who has been 
seeking his reputed son Mirtillo, comes in, and while attempting 
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to make out that he isa foreigner, and therefore not capable of 
satisfying the law by his death, brings unwittingly to light cir- 
cumstances that prove that he is in truth a son of Montano, and 
therefore a descendant of the god Hercules. It thus appears 
that a marriage between Mirtillo and Amaryllis will exactly 
satisfy the conditions demanded by the oracle. There isan under- 
plot, which consists in providing a lover and a marriage for the 
woman-hater Silvio. He is loved in vain by the nymph Dorinda, 
whom he unintentionally wounds with an arrow while out hunting. 
The pity he feels for her wound softens his heart towards her, and 
all parties are made happy by this second marriage. 

Such is a skeleton of the story of the ‘ Pastor Fido.’ It will be 
observed that there is more approach to a plot and to human 
interest than in any previous production of this kind, and some of 
the situations are well conceived for dramatic effect. And ac- 
cordingly the success which it achieved was immediate and 
immense. Nor, much as the taste of the world has been changed 
since that day, has it ever lost its piace in the estimation of culti- 
vated Italians. 

; It would be wholly uninteresting to attempt any account of 

the wide-spreading literary controversies to which the publication 
of the ‘ Pastor Fido’ gave rise. The author terms it a tragi-comedy ; 
and this title was violently attacked. The poet himself, as may 
well be imagined from the idiosyncrasy of the man, was not slow 
to reply to his critics, and did so in two lengthy treatises entitled 
from the name of a contemporary celebrated actor, ‘ Verato primo, 
and ‘ Verato secondo,’ which are printed in the four-quarto-volume 
edition of his works, but which probably no mortal eye has read for 
the last two hundred years! 

The question of the rivalry between the ‘ Aminta’ of Tasso and 
the ‘ Pastor Fido’ has an element of greater interest in it. It is 
certain that the former preceded the latter, and doubtless sug- 
gested it. It seems probable that Ginguené is right in his 
suggestion, that Guarini, fully conscious that no hope was open to 
him of rivalling his greater contemporary and townsman in epic 
poetry, strove to surpass him in pastoral. It must be admitted 
that he has at least equalled him. Yet, while it is impossible to 
deny that almost every page of the ‘ Pastor Fido’ indicates not so 
much plagiarism as an open and avowed purpose of doing the 
same thing better, if possible, than his rival has done it, the very 
diverse natural character of the two poets is also, at every page, 
curiously indicated. Specially the reader may be recommended 
to compare the passages in the two poems where Tasso under the 
name of Thyrsis, and Guarini under the name of Carino (Act 5, 
scene 1), represent the sufferings both underwent at the court of 
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Alphonso II. The lines of Guarini are perhaps the most vigorous 
in their biting satire. But the gentler and nobler nature of Tasso 
is unmistakable. 

It is strange that the Italian critics, who are for the most part 
so lenient to the licentiousness of most of the authors of this period, 
blame Guarini for the too great warmth, amounting to indecency, 
of his poem. The writer of his life in the French ‘ Biographie 
Universelle’ refers to certain scenes as highly indecent. I can 
only say that, on examining the passages indicated carefully, I 
could find no indecency at all. It is probable that the writer 
referred to had never read the pages in question. But it is odd 
that those whose criticism he is no doubt reflecting should have 
said so. No doubt there are passages, not those mentioned by the 
writer in the ‘ Biographie,’ but for instance the first scene of the 
second act, when a young man in a female disguise is one among 
a party of girls, who propose a prize for her who can give to one 
of them, the judge, the sweetest kiss, which prize he wins, which 
might be deemed somewhat on the sunny side of the hedge that. 
divides the permissible from the unpermissible. But in compari- 
son with others of that age Guarini is pure as snow! 

Ithas been said in speaking of the sad story of his daughter 
Anna, that she was accused of having;given her husband cause for 
jealousy. It would seem very clear that there was no ground for 
any such accusation. But it was said that the misconduct on; her 
part had been due to the corruption of her mind by the reading of 
her father’s verses. The utter groundlessness of such an assertion 
might be shown in many ways. But the savage and malignant 
cruelty of it points with considerable evidence to the sources of the 
current talk about the courtier poet’s licentiousness. 

It is impossible to find room here for a detailed comparison 
between these two celebrated pastorals; and it is the less needed 
inasmuch as Ginguené has done it very,completely and at great 
length in the twenty-fifth chapter of the second part of his work. 

Guarini also produced a comedy, the ‘ Idropica,’ which was 
acted with much success at the court of Mantua, and is printed 
among his works, as weli as some prose pieces of small importance, 
the principal of which is ‘ 11 Secretario,’ a treatise on the duties of 
a secretary, not printed among his works, but of which an edition 
exists in pot quarto (186 pages) printed at Venice in 1594. 
Neither have his letters been printed among his works, They 
exist, printed without index or order of any kind, in a volume of 
the same size as the ‘ Secretario,’ printed at Venice also in 1595, 
but by a different printer. ee 

The name, however, of Batista Guarini would have long since 
been forgotten had he not written the ‘ Pastor Fido.’ 
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WA MQuartette of Somets. 


1—WINTER-MORN IN THE COUNTRY. 


Tue Sabbath of all Nature! Stillness reigns: 
For snow has fallen, and all the land is white. 
The cottage-roofs slant grey against the light, 

And grey the sky, nor cloud nor blue obtains. 


The sun is moonlike, as a maiden feigns 
To veil her beauty, yet sends glances bright 
That fill the eye, and make the heart delight, 
Expectant of some wonder. Lengthened trains 


Of birds wing high, and straight the smoke ascends. 
All things are fairy-like: the trees empearled 
With frosty gem-work, like to trees in dream. 


Beneath the weight the slender cedar bends 
And looks more ghost-like! ’Tis a wonder-world, 
Wherein, indeed, things are not as they seem. 


IT—WINTER-MORN IN TOWN. 


Turovan yellow fog all things take spectral shapes: 
Lamps dimly gleam, and through the window pane 
The light is shed in short and broken lane; 

And ‘ darkness visible’ pants, yawns, and gapes. 


From roofs the water drips, as from high capes, 
Half-freezes as it falls. Like cries of pain 
Fog-signals faintly heard, and then again 

Grave warning words to him who rashly apes 


The skater, nearer. All is muffled fast 
In dense dead coils of vapour, nothing clear-— 
The world disguised in mumming masquerade. 


O’er each a dull thick clinging veil;is cast, 
And no one is what fain he would appear : 
Nor any well-marked track on which to tread. 





A) QUARTETTE OF SONNETS. 


Iifl—‘A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM’ 


T'saw to-day a sight that made me sigh; 
Yet brought me too a thrill of quiet joy: 
A little child that would with wiles decoy 
Her tipsy father past the tempting sty 


Where men seek Life in Death. Intent her eye 
To homeward, while her little hands employ 
Themselves in his. Delight that will not cloy! 

He rises, follows, as she leads him by 


The glittering doors: her thin black clothing speaks 
Of sister, brother gone, or mother lost— 
A faithful helpmate ’mid adversity. 


Most like the last; and, as the work-charged weeks 
Fly onward, may thy efforts ne’er be crost, 
To do all that thy mother did by thee! 


V.—G. P. OHALMERS, R.S.A—IN MEMORIAM. 


‘(The writer's early friend, whose favourite idea was that there was nothing in 
Nature that could not be painted. He was killed in Edinburgh, Feb. 20, 1878.1 


QO, ;aRTIsT true, who after struggle great 
Didst set a mark upon thy country’s taste, 
And show that in all Nature is no waste 

Of beauty: all doth for the artist wait. 


I would that I, with thee, could contemplate 
The ‘old familiar’ scenes where oft we paced, 
And youthful talk with Art and Poetry graced, 
Until the moon did warn us it was late. 


This had we purposed; but the fatal hand 
Fell on thee ; and I mourn the genius lost, 
Who only half his powers had yet revealed ; 


But more I mourn the nature gracious, bland, 
The generous heart with no small grudges crost , 
The loving friend in friendliest union sealed. 
ALEX. H, JAPPe 





, Kheatrical MWake-shifts and Wlunders, 


Ir is a generally received opinion that all stage wardrobes are 
mide up of tawdry rags, and that the landscapes and palaces 
that look so charming by gaslight are but mere daubs by 
day. But there are wardrobes and wardrobes, scenery and scenery, 
The dresses used for some great ‘ get up’ at the opera houses, or 
at the principal London and provincial theatres, are costly and 
magnificent ; the scenery, although painted for distance and 
artificial light, is really the product of artists of talent, and there 
is an attention to reality in all the adjuncts that would quite 
startle the believers in the tinsel and tawdry view. A millionaire 
might take a lesson from the stage drawing-rooms of the Prince of 
Wales and the Court Theatres, and no cost is spared to procure the 
real article, whatever it may be, that is required for the scene. 
These minutiz of realism, however, are quite a modern idea, dating 
no farther back than the days of Boucicault and Fechter. Splendid 
scenery and gorgeous dresses for the legitimate dramas were 
introduced by John Kemble, and developed to the utmost extent 
by Macready and Kean ; but it was reserved for the present decade 
to lavish the same attention and expenses upon the petite drama. 
Half a century ago the property maker manufactured the stage 
furniture, the stage books, the candelabra, curtains, cloths, 
pictures, &c., out of papier-maché and tinsel; and the drawing- 
room or library of a gentleman’s mansion thus presented bore 
as much resemblance to the reality as sea-side furnished lodgings 
do to a ducal palace. Before the Kemble time a green baize, a 
couple of chairs and a table, sufficed for all furnishing purposes, 
whether for an inn or a palace. 

In these days of ‘theatrical upholstery,’ we can scarcely realise 
the shabbiness of the stage of the last century. There were a few 
handsome suits for the principal actors, but the less important 
ones were frequently dressed in costumes that had done service for 
fifty years, until they were worn threadbare and frequently in rags. 
Endeavour to realise upon the modern stage such a picture as this 
given by Tate Wilkinson, of his appearance at Covent Garden as ‘The 
Fine Gentleman,’ in ‘ Lethe.’ ‘A very short old suit of clothes, 
with a black velvet ground, and broad, gold flowers as dingy as the 
twenty-four letters on a piece of gingerbread ; it had not seen the 
light since the first year Garrick played “ Lothario” at the theatre. 
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Bedecked in that sable array for the modern “ Fine Gentleman,” 
and to make the appearance complete, I added an old red surtout, 
trimmed with a dingy white fur, and a deep skinned cape of the 
same hue, borrowed by old Giffard, I was informed, at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre, to play “ King Lear” in.’ When West Digges 
appeared at the Haymarket as Cardinal Wolsey, it was in the 
identical dress that Barton Booth had worn in Queen Anne’s time: 
a close-fitting habit of gilt leather upon a black ground, black 
stockings, and black gauntlets. No wonder Foote, who was in the 
pit, exclaimed, upon the appearance of this extraordinary figure, 
‘A Roman sweep on May-day!’ When Quin played the youthful 
fascinating Chamont, in Otway’s ‘ Orphan,’ he wore a long grisly 
half-powdered periwig, hanging low down each side his breast and 
down his back, a huge scarlet coat and waistcoat, heavily trimmed 
with gold, black velvet breeches, black silk neckcloth, black 
stockings, a pair of square-toed shoes, with an old-fashioned pair 
of stone buckles, stiff high-topped white gloves, with a broad old 
scolloped lace hat. Such a costume upon a personage not in his 
first youth, and more than inclined to obesity, must have had an 
odd effect. But then, as is well known, Garrick played ‘ Macbeth’ 
in a scarlet coat and powdered wig; John Kemble performed 
‘Othello’ in a full suit of British scarlet regimentals, and even 
when he had gone so far as to dress ‘ Macbeth’ as a highlander of 
1745, wore in his bonnet a tremendous hearse plume, until Scott 
plucked it out, and placed an eagle’s feather there in its stead. 
The costumes of the ladies were almost more absurd. Whether 
they appeared as Romans, Greeks, or females of the Middle Ages, 
they dressed the same—in the huge hoop, and powdered hair 
raised high upon the head, heavy brocaded robes that required 
two pages to hold up, without whose assistance they could scarcely 
have moved ; and servants were dressed quite as magnificently as 
their mistresses. 

In scenery there was no attempt at ‘sets;’ a drop, anda pair of 
‘flats,’ dusty and dim with age, were all the scenic accessories ; and 
two or three hoops of tallow candles, suspended above the stage, 
were all that represented the blaze of gas and lime-light to which 
we are accustomed. The candle-snuffer was a theatrical post of 
some responsibility in those days. Garrick was the first who used 
concealed lights. The uncouth appearance of the stage was 
rendered still worse on crowded nights by ranges of seats raised for 
spectators on each side. The most ridiculous contretemps fre- 
quently resulted from this incongruity. Romeo, sometimes, when 
he bore out the body of Juliet from the solitary tomb of the 
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Capulets, had to almost force his way through a throng of beaux, and 
Macbeth and his lady plotted the murder of Duncan amidst a 
throng of people. 

One night, Hamlet, upon the appearance of the Ghost, threw off 
his hat, as usual, preparatory to the address, when a kind-hearted 
dame, who had heard him just before complain of its being ‘ very 
cold,’ picked it up and good-naturedly clapped it upon his head 
again. A similar incident once happened during the performance of 
Pizarro. Elvira is discovered asleep upon a couch, gracefully covered 
by a rich velvet cloak ; Valverde enters, kneels and kisses her hand ; 
Elvira awakes, rises and lets fall the covering, and is about to 
indignantly repulse her unwelcome visitor, when a timid female 
voice says: ‘ Please, ma’am, you've dropped your mantle,’ and a 
timid hand is trying to replace it upon the tragedy queen’s 
shoulders. Of another kind, but very much worse, was an accident 
that befell Mrs. Siddons at Edinburgh, at the hands of another 
person who failed to distinguish between the real person and the 
counterfeit. Just before going on for the sleep-walking scene, she 
had sent a boy for some porter, but the cue for her entrance was 
_given before he returned. The house was awed into shuddering 
silence as, in a terrible whisper, she uttered the words ‘ Out, out, 
damned spot!’ and with slow mechanical action rubbed the 
guilty hands; when suddenly there emerged from the wings a 
small figure holding out a pewter pot, and a shrill voice broke the 
awful silence with ‘ Here’s your porter, mum.’ Imagine the 
feelings of the stately Siddons! The story is very funny to read, 
but depend upon it the incident gave her the most cruel anguish. 

It is not, however, to the uninitiated outsiders alone we are 
indebted for ludicrous stage contretemps; the experts themselves 
have frequently given rise to them. All readers of Elia will 
remember the name of Bensley, one of ‘ the old actors’ upon whom 
he discourses so eloquently—a grave precise man, whose composure 
no accident could ruffle, as the following anecdote will prove. One 
night, as he was making his first entrance as Richard III., at the 
Dublin Theatre, his wig caught upon a nail in the side scene, 
and was dragged off. Catching his hat by the feather, however, he 
calmly replaced it as he walked to the centre of the stage, but left 
his havr still attached to the nail. Quite unmoved by the occurrence, 
he commenced his soliloquy; but so rich a subject could not 
escape the wit of an Irish audience. ‘Bensley, darlin’, shouted a 
voice from the gallery, ‘ put on your jaisey!’ ‘Bad luck to your 
politics, will you suffer a whig to be hung ?’ shouted another. But 
the tragedian, deaf to all clamour, never faltered, never betrayed 
the least annoyance, spoke the speech to the end, stalked to the 
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wing, detached the wig from the nail, and made his exit with it 
in his hand. 

Novices under the influence of stage fright will say and do the 
most extraordinary things. Some years ago, I witnessed a laugh- 
able incident during the performance of ‘ Hamlet’ at a theatre in 
the North. Although a very small part, consisting as it does of 
only one speech, the ‘Second Actor’ is a very difficult one, the 
language being peculiarly cramped. In the play scene he assassi- 
nates the player king by pouring poison into his ear. The speech 
preceding the action is as follows : 

Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time agreeing ; 
Confederate season, else no creature seeing ; 

Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected, 

With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected, 

Thy natural magic and dire property 

On wholesome life usurp immediately. 

Upon which follows the stage direction—‘ Powrs poison into his 
ear. 

In a play of so many characters as Hamlet, such a part, in a 
second-class theatre, can be given only to a very inferior performer. 
The one to whom it was entrusted on the present occasion was a 
novice. Muffled in a black coat and a black slouched hat, and 
with a face half hidden by burnt cork, he looked a most villanous 
villain, as he stole on and gazed about in the most approved melo- 
dramatic fashion. Then he began, in a strong north country 
brogue,— 

Thoughts black, hands apt,— 
then his memory failed him, and he stuck fast. The prompter 
whispered ‘drugs fit;’ but stage fright had seized him, and he 
could not take the word. He tried back, but stuck again at the 
same place. Half-a-dozen people were all prompting him at the 
same time now, but all in vain. At length one more practical 
than the rest whispered angrily, ‘ Pour the poison in his ear and 
get off.” The suggestion restored a glimmering of reason to the 
trembling perspiring wretch. He could not remember the words 
of Shakespeare, so he improvised a line. Advancing to the sleeping 
figure, he raised the vial in his hand, and in a terribly tragic tone 
shouted, * Into his ear-hole this I'll power !’ 

Some extraordinary and agonising mistakes, for tragedians, 
have been made in what are called the flying messages in ‘ Richard 
III’ and ‘ Macbeth,’ by novices in their nervousness mixing up 
their own parts with the context; as when Catesby rushed on and 
cried, *‘ My lord, the Duke of Buckingham’s taken.’ There he 
should have stopped while Richard replied, ‘ Off with his head! so 
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much for Buckingham!’ But in his flurry the shaking messenger 
added, ‘ and they’ve cut off his head!’ With a furious look at 
having been robbed of one of his finest ‘points,’ the tragedian 
roared out, ‘Then, damn you, go and stick it onagain!’ Another 
story ‘is told of an actor playing one of the officers in the fifth act 
of ‘ Macbeth.’ ‘ My lord,’ he has to say, ‘there are ten thousand 
——’ ‘Geese, villain, interrupts Macbeth. ‘ Ye—es, my lord !’ 
answered the messenger, losing his memory in his terror. 

But a far more dreadful anecdote is related of the same play. 
A star was playing the guilty Thane in a very small company, where 
each member had to sustain three or four different characters, 
During the performance the manappointed to play the first murderer 
was taken ill. There was not another to be spared, and the only 
resource left was to send on a supernumerary, supposed to be in- 
telligent, to stand for the character. ‘Keep close to the wing, 
said the prompter ; ‘I'll read you the words, and you can repeat 
them after me.’ The scene was the banquet; the super was 
pushed on, and Macbeth, striding down the stage, seized his arm 
and said in a stage whisper, ‘There’s blood upon thy face.’ ‘ "Tis 
. Banquo’s, then,’ was the prompt.: Lost and bewildered—having 
never spoken in his life before upon the stage—by the tragedian’s 
intense yet natural tones, the fellow, imitating them in the most 
confidential manner, answered, ‘ Is there, by God?’ put his hand 
up to his forehead, and, finding it stained with rose ‘pink, added, 
‘ Then the property man’s served me a trick !” 

Once upon a time I was present at the performance of the 
celebrated dog piece, ‘The Forest of Bondy,’ in a small country 
theatre. The plot turns upon a well-known story, the discovery 
of a murder through the sagacity of the victim’s dog. The play- 
bill descanted most eloquently upon the wonderful genius of the 
‘highly trained’ animal, and was sufficient to raise expectation on 
tip-toe. Yet it had evidently failed to impress the public of this 
town, their experiences probably having rendered them sceptical 
of such pufferies, for the house was miserably bad. The first 
entrance of ‘the celebrated dog Cesar,’ however, in attendance 
upon his master, was greeted with loud applause. He was a fine 
young black Newfoundland, whose features were more descriptive 
of good nature than genius. He sat on his haunches and laughed 
ut the audience, and pricked up his ears at the sound of a boy 
munching a biscuit in the pit. I could perceive he was a novice, and 
that he would forget all he had been taught when he came to the 
test. While Aubrey, the hero, is passing through a forest at night, 
he is attacked by two ruffians, and after a desperate combat is 


killed ; the dog is supposed to be kept out of the way. But in: 
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the very midst of the fight, Czesar, whose barking had been dis- 
tinctly heard all the time, rushed on the stage. Far from evincing 
any ferocity towards his master’s foes, he danced about with a 
joyous bark, evidently considering it famous fun. Aubrey was 
furious, and kicked out savagely at his faithful ‘ dawg,’ thereby 
laying himself open to the swords of his adversaries, who, however, 
in considerarion that the combat had not been long enough, gene- 
rously refused the advantages. ‘Get off, you beast!’ growled 
Aubrey, who evidently desired to fight it out without canine 
interference. At length, when the faltering applause from the 
gallery began to show that the gods had had enough of it, the assas- 
sins buried their swords beneath the victim’s arms, and he expired 
in great agony ; Cesar looking on from the respectful distance to 
which his master’s kick had sent him, with the unconcern. of a 
person who had seen it all done at rehearsal and knew it was all 
sham, but with a decided interest of eye and ear in the direction 
of the biscuit-muncher. In the next act he was to leap over a 
stile and ring the bell at a farm house, and, having awakened the 
inhabitants, seize a lantern which is brought out, and lead them 
to the spot where the villains have buried his master. After a 
little prompting Cesar leaped the stile and went up to the bell, 
round the handle of which was twisted some red cloth to imitate 
meat: but there never was a more matter-of-fact dog than this ; 
he evidently hated all shams, even artistic ones; and after a sniff 
at the red rag he walked off disgusted, and could not be induced to 
go on again; so the people had to rush out without being sum- 
moned, carry their own lantern, and find their way by a sort of 
canine instinct, or scent, to the scene of the murder. But Cesar’s 
delinquencies culminated in the last scene, where, after the chief 
villain, in a kind of lynch law trial, has stoutly asserted his inno- 
cence, the sagacious ‘dawg’ suddenly bounds upon the stage, 
springs at his throat, and puts an end to his infamous career. 
Being held by the collar, and incited on, in the side scene, Ceesar’s 
deep bark sounded terribly ferocious, and seemed to foreshadow a 
bloody catastrophe ; but his bark proved worse than his bite, for 
when released he trotted on with a most affable expression of 
countenance, his thoughts still evidently bent upon biscuits; in 
vain did the viilain show him the red pad upon his throat and 
invite him to seize it. Czesar had been deceived once, and scorned 
to countenance an imposition. Furious with passion, the villain 
rushed at him, drew him up on his hind legs, clasped him in his 
arms, then fell upon the stage and writhed in frightful agonies, 
shrieking, ‘ Mussy, mussy, take off the dawg!’ and the curtain 
fell amidst the howls and_hisses of the audience. 
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Another laughable dog story, although of a different kind, was 
once related to me by a now London actor. Ina certain theatre 
in one of the great northern cities business had been so bad for 
some time that salaries were very irregularly paid. It is a peculi- 
arity of'the actor that he is never so jolly, so full of fun, and alto- 
gether so vivacious, as when he is impecunious. In prosperity he 
is dull and melancholy ; the yellow dross seems to weigh down his 
spirit, to stultify it ; empty his pockets, and it etherialiseshim. At 
the theatre in question the actors amused themselves if they failed 
to amuse the audience. Attached to this house was a mongrel cur, 
whom some of them had taught tricks to while away the tedium 
of long waits. ‘Jack ’—such was his name—was well known all 
round the neighbourhood, and to most of the habitués of the 
house. Among his other accomplishments he could simulate 
death at command, and could only be recalled to life by a certain 
piece of information to be presently mentioned. One night the 
manager was performing ‘The Stranger’ to about half-a-dozen 
people. Francis was standing at the wing waiting for his cue 
when his eye fell upon Jack, who was standing just off the stage 
on the opposite side; an impish thought struck him—he whistled 
—Jack pricked up his ears, and Francis slapped his leg and called 
him. Obedient to the summons Jack trotted before the audience, 
but as he reached the centre of the stage the word ‘dead!’ struck 
upon his ear. The next moment he was stretched motionless with 
his two hind legs sticking up at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
The scene was the one in which the Stranger relates to Baron 
Steinfort the story of his wrongs, and he had come to the line, 
‘My heart is like a close-shut sepulchre,’ when a burst of laughter 
from the front drew his attention to Jack. He saw the trick that 
had been played in an instant. ‘Get off, you brute!’ he growled, 
giving the animal a kick. But Jack was too highly trained to 
heed such an admonition, having learned beforehand that the 
kicking was not so bad as the flogging he would get for not per- 
forming his part correctly. ‘ Doan’t tha’ kick poor Jack,’ called 
out a rough voice, ‘give un the word.’ ‘Ay, ay, give un the 
word,’ echoed half-a-dozen voices. The manager knew better 
than to disregard the advice of his patrons, and ground out between 
his teeth, ‘ Here’s a policeman coming.’ At that ‘open Sesame’ 
Jack was up and off like a shot. It must have been one of the 
finest bits of burlesque to have seen that black-ringlet-wigged, 
sallow, dyspeptic, tragic-looking individual, repeating the clown’s 
formula over a mangy cur. 

The failure or forgetfulness of stage properties is frequently 
a source of ludicrous incidents. People are often killed by 
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pistols that will not fire, or stabbed with the but ends. In some 
play an actor has to seize a dagger from a table and stab his rival. 
One night the dagger was forgotten and no substitute was there, 
except a candle, which the excited actor wrenched from the candle- 
stick, and madly plunged at his opponent’s breast ; but it effected 
its purpose, for the victim expired in strong convulsions. It is 
strange how seldom the audience perceive such contretemps, or 
notice the extraordinary and ludicrous slips of the tongue that are 
so frequent upon the stage. 

A playbill is not always the most truth-telling publication in 
the world. Managers, driven to their wits’ ends to draw a sluggish 
public, often announce entertainments which they have no means 
of producing properly, or even at all, and have to exercise an 
equal amount of ingenuity to find substitutes, or satisfy a deluded 
audience. Looking through some manuscript letters of R. B. 
Peake’s the other day, I came across a capital story of Bunn. While 
he was manager of the Birmingham Theatre, Power, the celebrated 
Irish comedian, made a starring engagement with him. It was 
about the time that the dramatic version of Mrs. Shelley’s ‘ Fran- 
kenstein ’"—done, I believe, by Peake himself—was making a great 
sensation, and Power announced it for his benefit, playing ‘ the 
Monster’ himself. The manager, however, refused to spend a penny 
upon the production. ‘ You must do with what you can find in the 
theatre,’ he said. There was only one difficulty. In the last scene 
Frankenstein is buried beneath an avalanche, and among the stage 
scenery of the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, there was nothing re- 
sembling an avalanche to be found, and the AVALANCHE was the one 
prodigious line in the playbill. Power was continually urging this 
difficulty, but Bunn always eluded it with, ‘ Oh, we shall find some- 
thing or other.’ At length it came to the day of performance, and 
the problem had not yet been solved. 

‘ Well, we shall have to change the piece,’ said Power. 

‘Pooh, pooh! nonsense!’ answered the manager. 

‘ There is no avalanche, and it is impossible to be finished 
without.’ 

*Can’t you cut it out?’ 

‘ Impossible.’ 

The manager fell into a brown study for a few moments, Then 
suddenly brightening up, he said, ‘1 have it; but they must let the 
green curtain down instantly on the extraordinary effect. Hang- 
ing up in the flies is the large elephant made for “ Blue Beard ; ” 
we'll have it whitewashed.’ 

* What ?’ exclaimed Power. 

‘We'll have it whitewashed,’ continued the manager coolly ; 
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‘what is an avalanche but a vast mass of white? $;When Fran- 
kenstein is to be annihilated, the carpenters shall shove the 
whitened elephant over the flies—destroy you both in a moment— 
and down comes the curtain.’ 

As there was no other alternative, Power e’en submitted. The 
whitened elephant was ‘shoved’ over at the right moment, the 
effect was appalling from the front, and the curtain descended 
amidst loud applause. 

Not quite so successful was a hoax perpetrated by Elliston, 
during his management of the Birmingham Theatre, many years 
previously. Then, also, business had been very bad, and he was in 
great difficulties. Let us give the managers their due. They do 
not, as arule, resort to swindles except under strong pressure ; then 
they soothe their consciences with the reflection that as an obtuse 
and ungrateful public will not support their legitimate efforts, it 
deserves to be swindled. And a very good reflection it is—from a 
managerial point of view. No man was more fertile in expedients 
than Robert William Elliston ; so after a long continuance of empty 
benches, the walls and hoardings of the town were one morning 
covered with glaring posters announcing that the manager of the 
Theatre Royal had entered into an engagement with a BoHEMIAN 
of extraordinary strength and stature, who would perform some 
astonishing evolutions with a stone of upwards of a ton weight, 
which he would toss about as easily as another would a tennis-ball. 
What all the famous names of the British drama and all the 
talents of its exponents had failed to accomplish, was brought 
about by a stone, and on the evening announced for its appearance 
the house was crammed to the ceiling. The exhibition was to take 
place between the play and the farce, and scarcely had the 
intellectual audience patience to listen to the piece, so eager 
were they for the noble entertainment that was to follow. At 
length, much to their relief, the curtain fell. The usual interval 
elapsed, the house became impatient, impatience soon merged into 
furious clamour. At length, with a pale, distraught countenance, 
Elliston rushed before the curtain. In a moment there was a 
breathless silence. 

‘The Bohemian has deceived me!’ were his first words. * 7'hat 
I could have pardoned ; but he has deceived you, my friends, you ;’ 
and his voice trembled, and he hid his face behind his handkerchief 
and seemed to sob. 

Then, bursting forth again, he went on: ‘I repeat, he has 
deceived me; he is not here.’ 

A yell of disappointment burst from the house. 

‘The man,’ continued Elliston, raising his voice, ‘ of whatever 
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name or nation he may be, who breaks his word, commits an 
offence which > The rest of this Joseph Surface sentiment was 
drowned in furious clamour, and for some minutes he could not 
make himself heard, until he drew some letters from his pocket, 
and held them up. 

‘ Here is the correspondence,’ he said. ‘ Does any gentleman 
here understand German? If so, will he oblige me by stepping 
forward ?’ 

The Birmingham public were not strong in languages in those 
days, it would seem, for no gentleman stepped forward. 

* Am I, then, left alone ?’ he exclaimed in tragic accents. ‘ Well, 
I will translate them for you.’ 

Here there was another uproar, out of which came two or three 
voices, ‘No, no.’ Like Buckingham, he chose to construe the two 
or three into ‘a general acclaim.’ 

‘Your commands shall be obeyed,’ he said bowing, and 
pocketing the correspondence. ‘I will not read them. But, my 
dear patrons, your kindness merits some satisfaction at my hands ; 
your consideration shall not go unrewarded. You shall not say 
you have paid your money for nothing. Thank heaven, I can satisfy 
you of my own integrity, and present you with a portion of the 
entertainment you have paid to see. The Bohemian, the villain, 
is not here. But the stone is, and you sHALL sEE It.’ He winked 
at the orchestra, which struck up a lively strain, and up went the 
curtain, disclosing a huge piece of sand rock, upon which was stuck 
a label, bearing the legend in large letters, ‘ THs Is THE STONE.’ 

It need scarcely be added that the Bohemian existed only in 
the manager’s brain. But it is a question whether the audience 
which could be only brought together by such an exhibition did 
not deserve to be swindled. 

An equally good story is told of his management at Worcester. 
For his benefit he had announced a grand display of fireworks! 
No greater proof of the gullibility of the British public could be 
adduced than their swallowing such an announcement. The theatre 
was so small that such an exhibition was practically impossible. 
A little before the night Elliston called upon the landlord of the 
property, and in the course of conversation hinted at the danger of 
such a display, as though the idea had just struck him; the land- 
lord took alarm, and, as Elliston had anticipated, forbade it. 
Nevertheless the announcements remained on the walls, and on 
the night the theatre was crowded. The performance proceeded 
without any notice being taken by the management of the fire- 
works, until murmurs swelled into clamour and loud cries. Then, 
with his usual kingly air, Elliston came forward and bowed. He 
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had made, he said, the most elaborate preparation for a magnificent 
pyrotechnic display ; he had left nothing undone, but at the last 
moment came the terrible reflection, would it not be dangerous? 
Would there not be collected within the walls of the theatre a 
number of lovely young tender girls, of respectable matrons, to do 
him honour? What if the house should catch fire—the panic, the 
struggle for life—ah, he shuddered at the thought! Then, too, he 
thought of the property of that worthiest of men, the landlord—he 
rushed to consult him—and he now called upon him—there he was, 
seated in the stage box—to publicly state, for the satisfaction of 
the distinguished audience he saw before him, that he had for- 
bidden the performance from considerations of safety. The land- 
lord, a very nervous man, shrank to the back of his box, scared by 
every eye in the house being fixed upon him; but the audience, 
thankful for the terrible danger they had escaped, burst into 
thunders of applause. 

The stories are endless of the shifts and swindles to which 
country managers, at their wits’ end, have had to resort to attract 
a sluggish public. How great singers have been advertised that 
never heard of such an engagement, and even forged telegrams 
read to an expectant audience, to account for their non-appear- 
ance. How prizes have been distributed on benefit nights—to 


people who gave them back again. How audiences, the victims 
of some false announcement, have been left waiting patiently for 
the performance to commence, while the manager was on his way 
to another town with their money in his pocket. But there is 
a great sameness about such stories, and one or two are a specimen 


of all. 


H. BARTON BAKER. 
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Che Kieturn of the Mative. 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Book V.—Cuapter IX. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS DRAW THE WANDERERS TOGETHER. 


Havina seen Eustacia’s signal from the hill at eight o’clock, 
Wildeve immediately prepared to assist her in her flight. He 
was somewhat perturbed, and his manner of informing Thomasin 
that he was going on a journey was in itself sufficient to rouse her 
suspicions. When she had gone to bed he collected the few 
articles he would require, and went upstairs to the money-chest. 
Eustacia, he knew, could go nowhere without money, and, suspect- 
ing that the secrecy of her departure would prevent her being 
well-provided, he determined to hand over to her as much as he 
could spare. This was a tolerably bountiful sum in notes, which 
had been advanced to him on the property he was so soon to have 
in possession, to defray expenses incidental to the removal. 

He then went to the stable and coach-house to personally 
assure himself that the horse, gig, and harness were in a fit 
condition for a long drive. Nearly half-an-hour was spent thus, 
and on returning to the house Wildeve had no thought of 
Thomasin being anywhere but in bed. He had told the stable- 
lad not to stay up, giving the boy to understand that his departure 
would be at three or four in the morning; for this, though an 
exceptional hour, was less strange than midnight, the time actually 
agreed on. Wildeve had thought of telling the whole story to his 
wife; but he feared its effect upon her, and resolved not to explain 
till forced to do so on his return, when all would be over ; and the 
facts themselves, however peculiar, would testify that no scheme 
for a combined elopement had been afoot. 

At last all was quiet,and he had nothing to do but to wait. 
By no effort could he shake off the oppression of spirits which he 
had experienced ever since his last meeting with Eustacia. There 
was that in his situation which money could not cure. He had 
persuaded himself that to act honestly towards his gentle wife, and 
chivalrously towards another woman, was not only possible but 
easy; he had resolved to regulate his conduct by canons of virtue, 
and blind himself to his sentiments for Eustacia in lending her 
assistance ; but, even while he endeavoured, the spell that she had 
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cast over him intensified. To-night, though he meant to adhere 
to her instructions to the letter, to deposit her where she wished, 
and to leave her when she chose, his heart was beating fast in the 
anticipated pleasure of seeing her. 

He would not allow himself to dwell long upon this contradic- 
tion of his maxims by his hopes, and at twenty minutes to twelve 
he again went softly to the stable, harnessed the horse, and lit the 
lamps; and, taking the horse by the head, led him with the covered 
car out of the yard to a spot by the roadside some forty or fifty 
paces below the inn. 

Here Wildeve waited, slightly sheltered from the driving rain 
by a high bank that had been cast up at this place. Along the 
surface of the road, where, lit by the lamps, the loosened gravel and 
small stones scudded and clicked together before the wind, which, 
leaving them in heaps, plunged into the heath, and boomed across 
the bushes into darkness. Only one sound rose above this din of 
weather, and that was the roaring of a ten-hatch weir a few yards 
farther on, where the road approached the river which formed the 
boundary of the heath in this direction. 

He lingered on in perfect stillness, till he began to fancy that 
the midnight hour must have struck. A very strong doubt had 
arisen in his mind if Eustacia would venture down the hill in such 
weather ; yet, knowing her nature, he feared that she might per- 
sist. ‘Poor thing! ’tis like her ill-luck,’ he murmured. 

At length he turned to the lamp and looked at his watch. To 
his surprise, it was nearly a quarter past midnight. He now wished 
that he had driven up the circuitous road to Mistover, a plan not 
adopted because of the enormous length of the route in proportion 
to that of the pedestrian’s path down the open hill-side, and the 
consequent increase of labour for the horse. 

At this moment a footstep approached; but the light of the 
lamps being in a different. direction, the comer was not visible. 
The step paused, then came on again. 

‘ Eustacia ?’ said Wildeve. 

The person came forward, and the light fell upon the form of 
Clym, glistening with wet, whom Wildeve immediately recognised; 
but Wildeve, who stood behind the lamp, was not at once 
recognised by Yeobright. 

He stopped as if in doubt whether this waiting vehicle could 
have anything to do with the flight of his wife or not. The sight 
of Yeobright at once banished Wildeve’s sober feelings, who saw 
him again as the deadly rival from whom Eustacia was to be kept 
at all hazards. Hence Wildeve did not speak, in the hope that 
Clym would pass by without particular inquiry. 
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While they both hung thus in hesitation a dull sound became 
audible above the storm and wind. Its origin was unmistakable— 
it was the fall of a body into the stream adjoining, apparently at a 
point near the weir. 

Both started. ‘Good God! can it be she?’ said Clym. 

‘ Why should it be she ?’ said Wildeve, in his alarm forgetting 
that he had hitherto screened himself. 

‘ Ah !—that’s you, you traitor, is it?’ cried Yeobright. ‘ Why 
should it be she? Because last week she would have put an end 
to her life if she had been able. She ought to have been watched ! 
Take one of the lamps and come with me.’ 

Yeobright seized the one on his side, and hastened on; 
Wildeve did not wait to unfasten the other, but followed at once 
along the road to the weir, a little in the rear of Clym. 

Shadwater Weir had at its foot a large circular pool, fifty 
feet in diameter, into which the water flowed through ten huge 
hatches, raised and lowered by a winch and cogs in the ordinary 
manner. The sides of the pool were of masonry, to prevent the water 
from washing away the bank; but the force of the stream in winter 
was sometimes such as to undermine the retaining wall, and 
precipitate it into the hole. Clym reached the hatches, the whole 
framework of which was shaken to its foundations by the velocity 
of the current. Nothing but the froth of the waves could be 
discerned in the pool below. He got upon the plank bridge over 
the race, and, holding to the rail that the wind might not blow 
him off, crossed to the other side of the river. There he leant over 
the wall and lowered the lamp, only to behold the vortex formed 
at the curl of the returning current. 

Wildeve meanwhile had arrived on the other side, and the 
light from Yeobright’s lamp shed a flecked and agitated radiance 
across the weir-pool, revealing the tumbling courses of the cur- 
rents from the hatches above. Across this gashed and puckered 
mirror a dark body was slowly borne by one of the backward cur- 
rents. 

‘O my darling!’ exclaimed Wildeve in an agonised voice ; 
and without showing sufficient presence of mind even to throw 
off his great-coat, he leaped into the boiling hole. 

Yeobright could now also discern the floating body, though 
but indistinctly ; but imagining from Wildeve’s plunge that there 
was life to be saved, he was about to leap after. Suddenly 
bethinking himself ofa wiser plan, he placed the lamp against a post 
to make it stand upright, and running round to the lower part?of the 
pool, where there was no wall, he sprang in and boldly waded 
upwards towards the deeper portion. Here he was instantly taken 
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off his legs, and in swimming was carried round into the centre of 
the basin, where he perceived Wildeve already struggling. 

While these hasty actions were in progress here, Venn and 
Thomasin had been toiling through the lower corner of the heath 
in the direction of the light. ‘They had not been near enough to 
the river to hear the plunge, but they saw the removal of the 
carriage-lamp, and watched its motion down the road. As soon as 
they reached the car and horse, Venn guessed that something new 
was amiss, and hastened to follow in the course of the moving 
light. Venn walked faster than Thomasin, and came to the weir 
alone. 

The lamp placed against the post by Clym still shone across 
the water, and the reddleman observed something floating mo- 
tionless. Being encumbered with the infant, he instantly ran back 
to meet Thomasin. 

‘Take the baby, please, Mrs. Wildeve,’ he said hastily. ‘Run 
home with her, call the stable-lad, and make him send down to me 
any men who may be living near. Somebody has fallen into the 
weir.” 

Thomasin took the child and ran. When she came to the 
-covered car, the horse, though fresh from the stable, was standing 
perfectly still, as if conscious of misfortune. She saw for the first time 
whose it was. She nearly fainted, and would have been unable to 
proceed another step but that the necessity of preserving the 
little girl from harm nerved her to an amazing self-control. In 
this agony of suspense she entered the house, put the baby in a 
place of safety, woke the lad and the female domestic, and ran out 
to give the alarm at the nearest cottage. 

Diggory having returned to the brink of the pool, observed 
that the small upper hatches or floats were withdrawn. He found 
one of these lying upon the grass, and taking it under one arm, and 
with his lantern in his hand, entered at the bottom of the pool as 
Clym had done. As soon as he began to be in deep water he flung 
himself across the hatch, and thus supported was able to keep 
afloat as long as he chose, holding the lantern aloft with his 
disengaged hand. Propelled by his feet, he steered round and 
round the pool, ascending each time by one of the back streams, 
and descending in the middle of the current. 

At first he could see nothing. Then, amidst the glistening of 
the whirlpools and the white clots of foam, he distinguished a 
woman’s bonnet floating alone. His search was now under the left 
wall, when something came to the surface almost close beside him. 
It was not, as he had expected, a woman, but a man. The reddle- 
man put the ring of the lantern between his teeth, seized the 
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floating man by the collar, and, holding on to the hatch with his 
remaining arm, struck out into the strongest race, by which the 
unconscious man, the hatch, and himself, were carried with the 
speed of an arrow down the stream. As soon as Venn found 
his feet dragging over the pebbles of the shallower part below, he 
secured his footing and waded towards the brink. There, where 
the water stood at about the height of his waist, he flung away the 
hatch, and attempted to drag forth the man. This was a matter 
of great difficulty, and to his surprise he found as the reason that 
the legs of the unfortunate stranger were tightly embraced by the 
arms of another man, who had hitherto been entirely beneath the 
surface. 

At this moment his heart bounded to hear footsteps running 
towards him, and two men, roused by Thomasin, appeared at the 
brink above. They ran to where Venn was, and helped him in 
lifting out the apparently drowned persons, separating them, and 
laying them out upon the grass. Venn turned the light upon their 
faces. The one who had been uppermost was Yeobright ; he who 
had been completely submerged was Wildeve. 

* Now we must search the hole again, said Venn. ‘A woman 
is in there somewhere. Get a pole.’ 

One of the men went to the foot-bridge and tore off the hand- 
rail. The reddleman and the two others then entered the water 
together from below as before, and with their united force probed 
the pool forwards to where it sloped down to its central depth. 
Venn was not mistaken in supposing that any person who had 
sunk for the last time would be washed down to this point, for 
when they had examined to about half-way across, something 
impeded their thrust. 

- €Pull it forward, said Venn, and they raked it in with the pole 
till it was close to their feet. 

Venn vanished under the stream, and came up with an armful 
of wet drapery enclosing a woman’s cold form, which was all that 
remained of the desperate and unfortunate Eustacia. 

When they reached the bank, there stood Thomasin, in an agony 
of grief, bending over the two unconscious ones who already lay there. 
The horse and car were brought to the nearest point in the road, 
and it was the work of a few minutes only to place the three in the 
vehicle. Venn led on the horse, supporting Thomasin upon his 
arm, and the two men followed, till they reached the inn. 

The woman who had been shaken out of her sleep by Thomasin 
had hastily dressed herself and lighted a fire, the other servant 
being left to snore on in peace at the back of the house. The in- 
sensible forms of poor Eustacia, Clym, and Wildeve were then 
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brought in and laid on the carpet with their feet to the fire, when 
such restorative processes as could be thought of were adopted at 
once, the stableman being in the mean time sent fora doctor. But 
three seemed to be not a waft of life left in either of the unfor- 
tunates. Then Thomasin, whose stupor of grief had been thrust 
off awhile by frantic action, applied a bottle of hartshorn to Clym’s 
nostrils, having tried it in vain upon the other two. He sighed. 

‘Clym’s alive !’ she exclaimed. 

He soon breathed distinctly, and again and again did she 
attempt to revive her husband by the same means; but Wildeve 
gave no sign. There was too much reason to think that he and 
Eustacia both were for ever beyond the reach of stimulating per- 
fumes. Their exertions did not relax till the doctor arrived, when, 
one by one, the senseless three were taken upstairs and put into 
warm beds. 

Venn soon felt himself relieved from further attendance, and 
went to the door, scarcely able yet to realise the strange cata- 
strophe that had befallen the family in which he took so great an 
interest. Thomasin surely would be broken down by the sudden 
and overwhelming nature of this event. No firm and sensible 
Mrs. Yeobright lived now to support the gentle girl through the 
ordeal ; and whatever an unimpassioned spectator might think of 
her loss of such a husband as Wildeve, there could be no doubt 
that for the moment she was distracted and horrified by the blow. 
As for himself, not being privileged to go to her and comfort her, 
he saw no reason for waiting longer in a house where he remained 
only as a stranger. 

He returned across the heath to his van. The fire was not yet 
out, and everything remained as he had left it. Venn now be- 
thought himself of his clothes, which were saturated with water to 
the weight of lead. He changed them, spread them before the 
fire, and lay down to sleep. But it was more than he could do to 
rest here while excited by a vivid imagination of the turmoil they 
were in at the house he had quitted, and, blaming himself for 
coming away, he dressed in another suit, locked up the door, and 
again hastened across to the inn. Rain was still falling heavily 
when he entered the kitchen. A bright fire was shining from the 
hearth, and two women were bustling about, one of whom was Olly 
Dowden. 

‘Well, how is it going on now?’ said Venn in an anxious 
whisper. 

‘Mr. Yeobright is better; but Mrs. Yeobright and Mr. Wild- 
eve are dead and cold. The doctor says they were quite gone 
before they were out of the water.’ 
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‘Ah! I thought as much when I hauled ’em up. And Mrs. 
Wildeve ?’ 

‘ She is as well as can be expected. The doctor had her put 
between blankets, for she was almost as wet as they that had been 
in the river, poor young thing. You don’t seem very dry, reddle- 
man.’ 

‘Oh, ’tis not much. I have changed my things. This is only 
a little dampness I’ve got coming through the rain again.’ 

‘Stand by the fire. Mis’ess says you be to have whatever you 
want, and she was sorry when she was told that you’d gone away.’ 

Venn drew near to the fireplace, and looked into the flames in 
an absent mood. The steam came trom his leggings and ascended 
the chimney with the smoke, while he thought of those who were 
upstairs. Two were corpses, one had barely escaped the jaws of 
death, another was sick and a widow. The last occasion on which 
he had lingered by that fireplace was when the raffle was in pro- 
gress; when Wildeve was alive and well, Thomasin active and 
smiling in the next room; Yeobright and Eustacia just made man 
and wife, and Mrs. Yeobright living at Blooms-End. It had 
seemed at that time that the then position of affairs was good for 
at least twenty years to come. Yet of all the circle he himself 
was the only one whose situation had not materially changed. 

While he ruminated, a footstep descended the stairs. It was 
the nurse, who brought in her hand a rolled mass of wet paper. 
The woman was so engrossed with her occupation that she hardly 
saw Venn. She took from a cupboard some pieces of twine, which 
she strained across the fireplace, tying the end of each piece to the 
fire-dog previously pulled forward for the purpose, and, unrolling 
the wet papers, she began pinning them one by one to the strings 
in the manner of clothes on a line. 

‘What be they?’ said Venn. 

‘Poor master’s bank-notes,’ she answered. ‘They were found 
in his pocket when they undressed him.’ 

‘Then he was not coming back again for some time?’ said Venn. 

‘That we shall never know,’ said she. 

Venn was loth to depart, for all on earth that interested him 
lay under this roof. As nobody in the house had any more sleep 
that night, except the two who slept for ever,’ there was no reason 
why he should not remain. So he retired into the niche of the 
fireplace where he had used to sit, and there he continued, watching 
the steam from the double row of bank-notes as they waved back- 
wards and forwards in the draught of the chimney till their 
flaccidity was changed to dry crispness throughout. Then the 
woman came and unpinned them, and, folding them together, 
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carried the handful upstairs. Presently the doctor appeared from 
above with the look of a man who could do no more, and, pulling 
on his gloves, went out of the house, the trotting of his horse soon 
dying away upon the road. 

At four o’clock there was a gentle knock at the door. It was 
from Charley, who had been sent by Captain Drew to inquire if 
anything had been heard of Eustacia. The girl who admitted him 
looked in his face as if she did not know what answer to return, 
and showed him in to where Venn was seated, saying to the red- 
dleman, ‘ Will you tell him, please ?’ 

Venn told. Charley’s only utterance was a feeble, indistinct 
sound. He stood quite still: then he burst out spasmodically, ‘I 
shall see her once more?’ 

‘I dare say you may see her,’ said Diggory gravely. ‘ But 
hadn’t you better run and tell Captain Drew ?’ 

‘Yes, yes. Only, I do hope I shall see her just again.’ 

‘ You shall,’ said a low voice behind; and starting round, they 
beheld by the dim light a thin, pallid, almost spectral form, 
wrapped in a blanket, and looking like Lazarus coming from the 
tomb. 

It was Yeobright. Neither Venn nor Charley spoke, and Clym 
continued: ‘ You shall see her. There will be time enough to 
tell the Captain when it gets daylight. You would like to see her 
too—would you not, Diggory ? She looks very beautiful now.’ 

Venn assented by rising to his feet, and with Charley he fol- 
lowed Clym to the foot of the staircase, where he took off his 
boots; Charley did the same. They followed Yeobright upstairs 
to the landing, where there was a candle burning, which Yeobright 
took in his hand, and with it led the way into an adjoining room. 
Here he’ went to the bedside, and folded back the sheet. 

They stood silently looking upon Eustacia, who, as she lay 
there still in death, eclipsed all her living phases. Pallor did not 
include all the quality of her complexion, which seemed more than 
whiteness; it was almost light. The expression of her finely 
carved mouth was pleasant, as if a sense of dignity had just 
compelled her to leave off speaking. Eternal rigidity had seized 
upon it ina momentary transition between fervour and resignation. 
Her black hair was looser now than either of them had ever seen 
it before, and surrounded her brow like a forest. The stateliness 
of look which had been. almost too marked for a dweller in a 
country domicile, had at last found an artistically happy back- 
ground. , 

Nobody spoke, till at length Clym covered her and turned aside. 
‘Now come here,’ he said. 
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They went to a recess in the same room, and there, on a smaller 
bed, lay another figure—Wildeve. Less repose was visible in his 
face than in Eustacia’s, but the same Juminous youthfulness over- 
spread it, and the least sympathetic observer would have felt at 
sight of him now that he was born for a higher destiny than this. 
The only sign upon him of his recent struggle for life was in his 
finger-tips, which were worn and scarified to the bone in his dying 
endeavours to obtain a hold on the face of the weir-wall. 

Yeobright’s manner had been so quiet, he had uttered so few 
syllables since his reappearance, that Venn imagined him resigned. 
It was only when they had left the room, and stood upon the 
landing, that the true state of his mind was apparent. Here he 
said with a wild smile, inclining his head towards the chamber in 
which Eustacia lay: ‘ She is the second woman I have killed this 
year. I was a great cause of my mother’s death; and I am the 
chief cause of hers.’ 

‘How ?’ said Venn. 

‘I spoke cruel words to her, and she left my house. I did not 
invite her back till it was too late. It is I who ought to have 
drowned myself. It would have been a charity to the living had 
the river overwhelmed me and borne her up. But I cannot die. 
Those who ought to have lived lie dead; and here am I alive!’ 

‘ But you can’t charge yourself with crimes in that way,’ said 
Venn. ‘You may as well say that the parents be the cause of a 
murder by the child, for without the parents the child would never 
have been begot.’ 

‘Yes, Venn, that is very true; but you don’t know all the cir- 
cumstances. If it had pleased God to put an end to me, it would 
have been a good thing for all. But I am getting used to the 
horror of my existence. They say that a time comes when men 
laugh at misery through long acquaintance with it. Surely that 
time will soon come to me.’ 

‘Your aim has always been good,’ said Venn. ‘ Why should 
you say such desperate things ?’ 

* No, they are not desperate. They are only hopeless ; and my 
great regret is that for what I have done no man can punish me!’ 
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BOOK SIXTH.’ 


Shortly relates the gradual righting of affairs after the foregoing catastrophe, and 
how there resulted another general gathering at Blooms-End ; with which, and 
a few other particulars, the story closes. 


Cuarter I. 


THE INEVITABLE MOVEMENT ONWARD, 


Tue history of the deaths of Eustacia and Wildeve was told through- 
out Egdon, and far beyond, for many weeks and months. All the 
known incidents of their love were enlarged, distorted, touched up, 
and modified, till the original reality bore but a slight resemblance 
to the counterfeit presentation by surrounding tongues. Whether 
Wildeve would have had sufficient ballast of character to return to 
Thomasin when once in Budmouth with Eustacia may be doubted ; 
but when it was discovered that he had at least intended to return 
the next day, no allowance was made, and the fact was dismissed 
as not worthy of reiteration. Yet, upon the whole, neither the 
- man nor the woman lost dignity by sudden death. Misfortune 
had struck them gracefully, cutting off their young histories with 
a catastrophic dash, instead of, as with many, attenuating each 
life to an uninteresting meagreness, through long years of wrinkles, 
neglect, and decay. 

On those most nearly concerned the effect was somewhat 
different. Strangers who had heard of many such cases, now 
merely heard of one more; but immediately where a blow falls no 
previous imaginings amount to appreciable preparation for it. 
The very suddenness of her bereavement dulled, to some extent, 
Thomasin’s feelings; yet, irrationally enough, a consciousness 
that the husband she had lost ought to have been a better man 
did not lessen her mourning at all. On the contrary, this fact 
seemed at first to set off the dead husband in his young wife’s eyes, 
and to be the necessary cloud to the rainbow. 

But the horrors of the unknown had passed. Vague mis- 
givings about her future as a deserted wife were at an end. The 
worst had once been matter of trembling conjecture ; it was now 
matter of reason only, a limited badness. Her chief interest, the 
little Eustacia, still remained. There was humility in her grief, 
no defiance in her attitude; and when this is the case, a shaken 
spirit is apt to be stilled. 

Could Thomasin’s mournfulness now and Eustacia’s serenity 
during life have been reduced to common measure, they would 
have touched the same mark nearly. But Thomasin’s former 
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brightness made shadow of that which in a sombre atmosphere was 
light itself. 

The spring came and calmed her; the summer came and 
soothed her ; the autumn arrived, and she began to be comforted, 
for her little girl was strong and happy, growing in size and 
knowledge every day. Outward events flattered Thomasin not a 
little. Wildeve had died intestate, and she and the child were 
his only relatives. When administration had been granted, all 
the debts paid, and the residue of her husband’s uncle’s property 
had come into her hands, it was found that the sum waiting to be 
invested for her own and the child’s benefit was little less than 
nine thousand pounds. 

Where should she live? The obvious place was Blooms-End. 
The old rooms, it is true, were not much higher than the between- 
decks of a frigate, necessitating a sinking in the floor under the 
new clock-case she brought from the inn, and the removal of the 
handsome brass knobs on its head, before there was height for it to 
stand in ; but, such as the rooms were, there were plenty of them, 
and the place was endeared to her by every early recollection. 
Clym very gladly admitted her as a tenant, confining his own 
existence to two rooms at the top of the back staircase ; where he 
lived on quietly, shut off from Thomasin and the two servants she 
had thought fit to indulge in now that she was a mistress 
of money, going his own ways, and thinking his own thoughts. 

His sorrows had made some change in his outward appearance ; 
and yet the alteration was chiefly within. It might have been 
’ said that he had a wrinkled mind. He had no enemies, and he 
could get nobody to reproach him, which was why he so bitterly 
reproached himself. 

He did sometimes think he had been ill-used by fortune so far 
as to say that to be born is a palpable dilemma, and that instead 
of men aiming to advance with glory, they should calculate 
how to retreat without shame. But that he and his had been 
sarcastically and pitilessly handled in having such irons thrust 
into their souls he did not maintain long. It is usually so, 
except with the sternest of men. The placable human race, in 
its generous endeavour to construct an hypothesis that shall 
not degrade a first cause, has always hesitated to conceive a 
dominant power of lower moral quality-than its own; and, even 
while it sits down and weeps by the waters of Babylon, invents 
excuses for the oppression which prompts its tears. 

Thus, though words of solace were vainly uttered in his 
presence, he found relief in a direction of his own choosing when 
left to himself. For a man of his habits, the house and the hundred- 
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and-twenty pounds a year which he had inherited from his mother 
were enough to supply all worldly needs. Resources do not depend 
upon gross amounts, but upon the proportion of givings to takings. 

He frequently walked the heath alone, when the past seized 
upon him with its shadowy hand, and held him there to listen to its 
tale. His imagination would then people the spot with its ancient 
inhabitants: forgotten Celtic tribes trod their tracks around him, 
and he could almost live among them, look in their faces, and see 
them standing beside the barrows which swelled around, untouched 
and perfect as at the time of their erection. Those of the dyed 
barbarians who had chosen the cultivable tracts were, in com- 
parison with those who had left their marks here, as writers on 
paper beside writers on parchment. Their records had perished 
long ago by the plough, while the works of these remained. Yet 
they all had lived and died unconscious of the different fates 
awaiting their works. It reminded him that unconjectured factors 
operate in the production of immortality. 

Winter again came round, with its winds, frosts, tame robins, 
and sparkling starlight. The year previous, Thomasin had hardly 
. been conscious of the season’s advance; this year she laid her 
heart open to external influences of every kind. The life of this 
sweet cousin, her baby, and her servants, came to Clym’s senses 
only in the form of sounds through a wood partition as he sat 
over books of exceptionally large type; but his ear became at last 
so accustomed to these slight noises from the other part of the 
house, that he almost could witness the scenes they signified. A 
faint beat of haif-seconds conjured up Thomasin rocking the cradle ; 
a wavering hum meant that she was singing the baby to sleep; a 
crunching of sand as between millstones raised the picture of 
Humphrey’s, Fairway’s, or Sam’s heavy feet crossing the stone floor 
of the kitchen; a light step, and a gay tune in a high key, betokened 
a visit from Grandfer Cantle ; a sudden break-off in the Grandfer’s 
utterances implied the application to his lips of a mug of small 
beer; a bustling and slamming of doors meant starting to go to 
market ; for Thomasin, in spite of her added scope for gentility, 
led a ludicrously narrow life, to the end that she might save 
every possible pound for her little daughter. 

One summer day Clym was in the garden, immediately out- 
side the parlour window, which was as usual open. He was 
looking at the pot-flowers on the sill; they had been revived 
and restored by Thomasin to the state in which his mother had 
left them. He heard a slight scream from Thomasin, who was 
sitting inside the room. 
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‘Oh, how you frightened me!’ she said to some one who had 
entered. ‘I thought you were the ghost of yourself,’ 

Clym was curious enough to advance a little farther and look 
in at the window. To his astonishment, there stood within the 
room Diggory Venn, no longer a reddleman, but exhibiting the 
strangely altered hues of an ordinary Christian countenance, white 
shirt-front, light flowered waistcoat, blue-spotted neckerchief, and 
bottle-green coat. Nothing in this appearance was at all singular 
but the fact of its great difference from what he had formerly 
been. Red, and all approaching red, was carefully excluded from 
every article of clothes upon him, for what is there that persons 
out of harness dread so much as reminders of the trade which has 
enriched them ? 

Yeobright went round to the door and entered. 

‘I was so alarmed,’ said Thomasin, smiling from one to the 
other. ‘I couldn’t believe that he had got white of his own ac- 
cord. It seemed supernatural.’ 

‘I gave up dealing in reddle last Christmas,’ said Venn. ‘ It 
was a profitable trade, and I found that by that time I had made 
enough to take the large dairy of eighty cows that my father had 
in his lifetime. I always thought of getting to that place again 
if I changed at all; and now I am there,’ 

‘How did you manage to become white, Diggory ?’ Thomasin 
asked. 

‘I turned so by degrees, ma’am.’ 

‘You look much better than ever you did before.’ 

Venn appeared confused ; and Thomasin, seeing how inadvert- 
ently she had spoken to a man who might possibly have tender 
feelings for her still, blushed a little. Clym saw nothing of this, 
and added good-humouredly : 

‘What shall we have to frighten Thomasin’s baby with, now 
you have become a human being again ?’ 

‘Sit down, Diggory,’ said Thomasin, ‘and stay to tea.’ 

Venn moved as if he would retire to the kitchen, when Thoma- 
sin said with pleasant pertness, as she went on with some sewing : 
‘Of course you must sit down here. And where does your large 
eighty-cow dairy lie, Mr. Venn ?’ 

‘ About two miles to the right of Alderworth, where the meads 
begin. I have thought that if Mr. Yeobright would like to pay 
me a visit sometimes he shouldn’t stay away for want of asking. 
I'll not bide to tea this afternoon, thankye, for I’ve got something 
on hand that must be settled. *Tis Maypole-day to-morrow, and 
the Shadwater folk have clubbed with a few of your neighbours 
here to have one just outside your palings in the heath, as it is a 
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nice green place.’ Venn waved his elbow towards the patch in front 
of the house. ‘I have been talking to Fairway about it,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and I said to him that before we put up the pole it would 
be as well to ask Mrs. Wildeve.’ 

‘I can say nothing against it,’ she answered. ‘Our property 
does not reach an inch farther than the white palings.’ 

‘But you might not like to see a lot of folk going crazy round 
a stick, under your very nose.’ 

‘I shall have no objection at all.’ 

Venn soon after went away, and in the evening Yeobright 
strolled as far as Fairway’s cottage. It was a lovely May sunset, 
and the birch-trees which grew on this margin of the vast Egdon 
wilderness had put on their new leaves, delicate as butterflies’ 
wings, and diaphanous as amber. Beside Fairway’s dwelling was 
un open space recessed from the road, and here were now collected 
all the young people from within a radius of a couple of miles. 
The pole lay with one end supported on a trestle, and women 
were engaged in wreathing it from the top downwards with wild 
flowers. The instincts of merry England lingered on here with 
exceptional vitality, and the symbolic customs which tradition 
has attached to each season of the year were yet a reality on 
‘Egdon. Indeed, the impulses of all such outlandish hamlets are 
Pagan still: in these spots homage to nature, self-adoration, 
frantic gaieties, fragments of Teutonic rites to divinities whose 
names are forgotten. have in some way or other survived medizval 
doctrine. 

Yeobright did not interrupt the preparations, and went home 
again. The next morning, when Thomasin withdrew the curtains 
of her bed-room window, there stood the maypole in the middle of 
the green, its top cutting into the sky. It had sprung up in the 
_ night, or rather early morning, like Jack’s bean-stalk. She 
opened the casement to get a better view of the garlands and 
posies that adorned it. The sweet perfume of the flowers had 
already spread into the surrounding air, which, being free from 
every taint, conducted to her lips a full measure of the fragrance 
received from the spire of blossom in its midst. At the top of the 
pole were crossed hoops decked with small flowers; beneath these 
came a milk-white zone of may-bloom; then a zone of blue-bells, 
then of cowslips, then of lilacs, then of ragged-robins, daffodils, 
and so on, till the lowest stage was reached. Thomasin noticed 
all these, and was delighted that the May-revel was to be so 
near. 

When afternoon came, people began to gather on the green, 
and Yeobright was interested enough to look out upon them from 
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the open window of his room. Soon after tuis-Thomasin walked 
out from the door immediately below, and turned her eyes up to 
her cousin’s face. She was dressed more gaily than Yeobright 
had ever seen her dress since the time of Wildeve’s death eighteen 
months before; since the day of her marriage even she had not 
exhibited herself to such advantage. 

‘How pretty you look to-day, Thomasin!’ said Clym. ‘Is it 
because of the maypole ?’ 

‘Not altogether.’ And then she blushed and dropped her eyes, 
which he did not specially observe, though her manner seemed 
to him to be rather peculiar, considering that she was only ad- 
dressing himself. Could it be possible that she had put on her 
summer clothes to please him ? 

He recalled her conduct towards him throughout the last few 
weeks, when they had often been working together in the garden, 
just as they had formerly done when they were boy and girl under 
his mother’s eye. What if her interest in him were not so en- 
tirely that of a relative as it had formerly been? To Yeobright 
any possibility of this sort was a serious matter; and he almost 
felt troubled at thought of it. Every pulse of lover-like feeling 
which had not been stilled during Eustacia’s lifetime had gone 
into the grave with her. His passion for her had occurred too far 
on in his manhood to leave fuel enough on hand for another fire 
of that sort, as may happen with more boyish loves. Even suppos- 
ing him capable of loving again, that love would be a plant of slow 
and laboured growth, and in the end only small and sickly, like 
an autumn-hatched bird. 

He was so distressed by this new complexity, ‘that when 
the enthusiastic brass band arrived and struck up, which it did 
about five o’clock, with apparently wind enough among its mem- 
bers to blow down his house, he withdrew trom his rooms by 
the back door, went down the garden, through the gate in the 
privet hedge, and away out of sight. He could not bear to 
remain in the presence of enjoyment to-day, though he had tried 
hard. 

Nothing was seen of him for four hours. When he came back 
by the same path it was dusk, and the dews were coating every 
green thing. The boisterous music had ceased ; but, entering the 
premises as he did from behind, he could not see if the May party 
had all gone till he had passed through Thomasin’s division of 
the house to the front door. Thomasin was standing within the 
porch alone. 

She looked at him reproachfully. ‘ You went away just when 
it began, Clym,’ she said. 
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‘Yes. I felt I could not join in. You went out with them, 
of course ?’” 

‘No, I did not.’ 

‘ You appeared to be dressed on purpose ?’ 

‘Yes, but I could not go out alone; so many people were 
there. One is there now.’ 

Yeobright strained his eyes across the dark green patch be- 
yond the paling, and near the black form of the maypole he dis- 
cerned a shadowy figure, sauntering idly up and down. ‘ Who is 
it ?’ he said. 

‘Mr. Venn,’ said Thomasin. 

‘You might have asked him to come in, I think, Tamsie. He 
has been very kind to you first and last.’ 

‘I will now,’ she said; and acting on the impulse, she went 
through the wicket to where Venn stood under the maypole. 

‘It is Mr. Venn, I think?’ she inquired. 

Venn started as if he had not seen her—artful man that he 
was—and said, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Will you come in ?’ 

*T am afraid that I F 
_ I have seen you dancing this evening, and you had the very 
best of the girls for your partners. Is it that you won’t come in 
because you wish to stand here, and think over the past hours of 
enjoyment ?’ 

‘ Well, that’s partly it,’ said Mr. Venn with ostentatious sen- 
timent. ‘ But the main reason why I am biding here like this is 
that I want to wait till the moon rises.’ 

‘To see how pretty the maypole looks in the moonlight ?’ 

‘No. To look for a glove that was dropped by one of the 
maidens.’ 

Thomasin was speechless with surprise. That a man who had 
to walk some four or five miles to his home should wait here for 
such a reason pointed to only one conclusion: the man must be 
amazingly interested in that glove’s owner. 

‘Were you dancing with her, Diggory?’ she asked in a voice 
which revealed that he had made himself considerably more in- 
teresting to her by this disclosure. 

‘No,’ he sighed. 

‘And you will not come in, then?’ 

‘Not to-night, thank you, ma’am.’ 

‘Shall I lend you a lantern to look for the young’ person’s 
glove, Mr. Venn?’ 

‘Oh no, it is not necessary, Mrs. Wildeve, thank you. The 
moon will rise in a few minutes.’ 
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Thomasin went back to the porch. ‘Is he coming in?’ said 
Clym, who had been waiting where she had left him. 

‘He would rather not to-night,’ she said, and then passed by 
him into the house, whereupon Clym too retired to his own 
rooms. 

When Clym was gone, Thomasin crept upstairs in the dark, 
and, just listening by the cot to assure herself that the child was 
asleep, she went to the window. gently lifted the corner of the 
white curtain, and looked out. Venn was still there. She watched 
the growth of the faint radiance appearing in the sky by the 
eastern hill, till presently the edge of the moon burst upwards 
and flooded the valley with light. Diggory’s form was now dis- 
tinct on the green; he was moving about in a bowed attitude, 
evidently scanning the grass for the precious missing article, 
walking in zigzags right and left till he should have passed over 
every foot of the ground. 

‘How very ridiculous!’ Thomasin murmured to herself in a 
tone which was intended to be satirical. ‘To think that a man 
should be so silly as to go mooning about like that for a girl’s 
glove. A respectable dairy-man, too, and a man of money as he 
isnow. What a pity!’ 

At last Venn appeared to find it; whereupon he stood up and 
raised it to his lips. Then placing it in his breast-pocket—the 
nearest receptacle to a man’s heart permitted by modern raiment— 
he ascended the valley in a mathematically direct line towards 
his distant home in the meadows. 


CuapTer II. 


THOMASIN WALKS IN A GREEN PLACE BY THE ROMAN ROAD. 


CiyM saw little of Thomasin for several days after this; and 
when they met she was more silent than usual. At length he 
asked her what she was thinking of so intently. 

‘I am thoroughly perplexed,’ she said candidly. ‘I cannot for 
my life think who it is that Diggory Venn is so much in love 
with. None of the girls at the maypole were good encugh for 
him, and yet she must ha’ been there.’ 

Clym tried to imagine Venn’s choice fora moment; but ceasing 
to be interested in the question, he went on again with his 
gardening. 

No clearing up of the mystery was granted her for some time. 
But one afternoon Thomasin was upstairs getting ready for a walk, 
when she had occasion to come to the landing and call ‘ Rachel.’ 
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Rachel was a girl about thirteen who carried the baby out for 
airings; and she came upstairs at the call. 

‘Have you seen one of my last new gloves about the house, 
Rachel ?’ inquired Thomasin. ‘It is the fellow to this one.’ 

Rachel did not reply. 

‘Why don’t you answer ?’ said her mistress. 

‘T think it is lost, ma’am.’ 

‘Lost ? who lost it? I have never worn them but once.’ 

Rachel appeared as one dreadfully troubled, and at last began 
to cry. ‘Please, ma’am, on the day of the maypole I had none to 
wear, and I seed yours on the table, and I thought I would borrow 
’em. I did not mean to hurt ’em at all, but one of them got lost. 
Somebody gave me some money to buy another pair for you, but 
I have not been able to go anywhere to get ’em.’ 

‘Who’s somebody ?” 

‘Mr. Venn.’ 

‘Did he know it was my glove ?’ 

‘Yes. I told him.’ 

Thomasin was so surprised by the explanation that she quite 
forgot to lecture the girl, who glided silently away. Thomasin 
‘ did not move farther than to turn her eyes upon the grass-plat 
where the maypole had stood. She remained thinking, then said 
to herself that she would not go out that afternoon, but would 
work hari at the baby’s unfinished lovely plaid frock, cut on the 
cross in the newest fashion. How she managed to work hard, and 
yet do no more than she had done at the end of two hours, would 
have been a mystery to any one not aware that the recent incident 
was of a kind likely to divert her industry from a manual to a 
mental channel. 

Next day she went her ways as usual, and continued her cus- 
tom of walking in the heath with no other companion than little 
Eustacia, now of the age when it is a matter of doubt with 
such characters whether they are intended to walk through the 
world on their hands or on their feet, and so they get into painful 
complications by trying both. It was very pleasant to Thomasin, 
when she had carried the child to some lonely place, to give her 
a little private practice on the green turf and shepherd’s thyme, 
which formed a soft mat to fall headlong upon when equilibrium 
was lost. 

Once, when engaged in this system of training, and stooping 
to remove bits of stick, fern-stalks, and other such fragments from 
the child’s path, that the journey might not be brought to an un- 
timely end by some insuperable barrier a quarter of an inch high, 
she was alarmed by discovering that a man on horseback was 
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almost close beside her, the soft natural carpet having muffled the 
horse’s tread. The rider, who was Venn, waved his hat in the air 
and bowed gallantly. 

‘Diggory, give me my glove,’ said Thomasin, whose manner it 
was under any circumstances to plunge into the midst of a subject 
which engrossed her. 

Venn immediately dismounted, put his hand into his breast- 
pocket, and handed the glove. 

‘Thank you. It was very good of you to take care of it.’ 

‘It was very good of you to let me.’ 

‘Oh no. Iwas quite glad to find you had it. Everybody gets 
so indifferent, that I was surprised to know you thought of me.’ 

‘If you had remembered what I was once, you wouldn’t have 
been surprised.’ 

‘ Ah, no,’ she said quickly. ‘But men of your character are 
mostly so independent.’ 

‘ What is my character?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t exactly know,’ said Thomasin simply, ‘ except it is to 
cover up your feelings under a practical manner, and only to show 
them when you are alone.’ 

‘ Ah, how do you know that?’ said Venn strategically. 

‘Because,’ said she—stopping to put the little girl, who had 
managed to get herself upside down, right end up again—‘ be- 
cause I do.’ 

‘You mustn’t judge by folks in general, said Venn. ‘Still, I 
don’t know much what feelings are nowadays. I have got so 
mixed up with business of one sort and t’other, that my soft senti- 
ments are gone off in vapour like. Yes, I am given up body and 
soul to the making of money. Money is all my dream.’ 

‘O Diggory, how wicked!’ said Thomasin reproachfully, and 
looking at him in exact balance between taking his words seriously 
and judging them said to tease her. 

‘Yes, ’tis rather a rum course,’ said Venn in the bland tone of 
one comfortably resigned to sins he could no longer overcome. 

‘You who used to be so nice!’ 

‘Well, that’s an argument I rather like, because what a man 
has once been he may be again.’ Thomasin blushed. ‘ Except 
that it is rather harder now, Venn continued. 

‘Why ?’ she asked. 

‘ Because you be richer than you were at that time.’ 

‘Oh no—not much. I have made it nearly all over to the 
baby, as it was my duty to do, except just enough to live on.’ 

‘I am rather glad of that,’ said Venn softly, and regarding her 
from the corner of his eye,‘ for it makes it easier for us to be friendly.’ 
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Thomasin blushed again, and,.when a few more words had 
been said of a not unpleasing kind, Venn mounted his horse and 
rode on. 

This conversation had passed in a hollow of the heath near the 
old Roman road ; a place much frequented by Thomasin. And it 
might have been observed that she did not in future walk that 
way less often from having met Venn there now. Whether or not 
Venn abstained from riding thither because he had met Thomasin 
in the same place might easily have been guessed from her pro- 
ceedings about two months later in the same year. 


CuHapter III. 


THE SERIOUS DISCOURSE OF CLYM WITH HIS COUSIN. 


TurovuGHout this period Yeobright,had more or less pondered on 
his duty to his cousin Thomasin. He?could not help feeling that 
it would be a pitiful waste of sweet material if the tender-natured 
thing should be doomed from this early stage of her life onwards 
to dribble away her winsome qualities on lonely gorse and fern. 
But he felt this as an economist merely, and not asa lover. His 
passion for Eustacia had been a sort of conserve of his whole life, 
and he had nothing more of that supreme quality left to bestow. 
So far the obvious thing was not to entertain any idea of marriage 
with Thomasin, even to oblige her. 

But this was not all. Yearsago there had been in his mother’s 
mind a great fancy about Thomasin‘ and ‘himself. It had not 
positively amounted to a desire, but it had always been a favourite 
dream. That they should be man and wife in good time, if the 
happiness of neither were endangered thereby, was the fancy in 
question. So that, what course save one was there now left for 
any son who reverenced his mother’s memory as Yeobright did? 
It is an unfortunate fact that any particular whim of parents, 
which might have been dispersed by half-an-hour’s conversation 
during their lives, becomes sublimated by their deaths into a fiat 
the most absolute, with such results to conscientious children as 
those parents, had they lived, would have been the first to decry. 

Had only Yeobright’s own future been involved, he would 
have proposed to Thomasin with a ready heart. He had nothing 
to lose by carrying out a dead mother’s hope. But he dreaded to 
contemplate Thomasin wedded to the mere corpse of a lover that he 
now felt himself to be. He had but three activities alive in him. 
One was his almost daily walk to the little graveyard wherein his 
mother lay; another, his just as frequent visits by night: to the 
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more distant enclosure which numbered Eustacia among its dead ; 
the third was self-preparation for a vocation which alone seemed 
likely to satisfy his cravings—that of an itinerant preacher of the 
eleventh commandment. It was difficult to believe that Thomasin 
would be cheered by a husband with such tendencies as these. 

Yet he resolved to ask her, and let her decide for herself. It 
was even with a pleasant sense of doing his duty that he went 
downstairs to her one evening for this purpose, when the sun was 
sending up the valley the same long shadow of the housetop that 
he had seen lying there times out of number while his mother 
lived. 

Thomasin was not in her room, and he found her in the front 
garden. ‘I have long been wanting, Thomasin,’ he began, ‘ to say 
something about a matter that concerns both our futures.’ 

‘And you are going to say it now?’ she remarked quickly, 
colouring as she met his gaze. ‘Do stop a minute, Clym, and let 
me speak first, for, oddly enough, I have been wanting to say some- 
thing to you.’ 

‘ By all means say on, Tamsie.’ 

‘I suppose nobody can overhear us ?’ she went on, casting her 
eyes around and lowering her voice. ‘ Well, first you will promise 
me this—that you won’t be angry and call me anything harsh if 
you disagree with what I propose?’ 

Yeobright promised, and she continued: *‘ What I want is your 
advice, for you are my relation—-I mean, a scrt of guardian to 
me—aren’t you, Clym ?’ 

‘Well, yes, I suppose I am;—a sort of guardian. In fact, I 
am, of course,’ he said, altogether perplexed as to her drift. 

‘TI am thinking of marrying,’ she then observed blandly. ‘ But 
I shall not marry unless you assure me that you approve of such a 
step. Why don’t you speak ?’ 

‘I was taken rather by surprise. But, nevertheless, I am 
very glad to hear such news. I shall approve, of course, dear 
Tamsie. Who can it be? Iam quite at a loss to guess. No, 
Iam not—’tis the old doctor !—not that I mean to call him old, 
for he is not very old, after all. Ah—I noticed when he attended 
you last time !’ 

‘No, no,’ she said hastily. ‘Tis Mr. Venn.’ 

Clym’s face suddenly became grave. 

‘ There, now, you don’t like him, and I wish I hadn’t mentioned 
him,’ she exclaimed almost petulantly. ‘And I shouldn’t have 
done it, either, only he keeps on bothering me so till I don’t know 
what to do !’ 

Clym looked out of the window. ‘I like Venn well enough, 
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he answered at last. ‘He isa very honest and at the same time 
astute man. He is clever too, as is proved by his having got you 
to favour him. But really, Thomasin, he is not quite 

‘Gentleman enough for me. That is just what I feel. I am 
sorry now that I asked you, and I won’t think any more of him. At 
the same time, I must marry him if I marry anybody, that I will 
say.’ 

‘I don’t see that,’ said Clym, carefully concealing every clue to 
his own interrupted intention, which she plainly had not guessed. 
‘You might marry a professional man, or somebody of that sort, 
by going into the town to live, and forming acquaintances there.’ 

‘I am not fit for town life—so very rural and silly as I always 
have been. Do not you yourself notice my countrified ways ?’ 

‘Well, when I came home from Paris I did, a little; but I 
don’t now.’ 

‘That’s because you have got countrifiedtoo. Oh, I couldn’t 
live in a street, for the world! Egdon is a ridiculous old place; 
but I have got used to it, and I couldn’t be happy anywhere else 
at all.’ 

‘ Neither could I,’ said Clym. 

‘Then, how could you say that I should marry some e town man? 
I amsure, say what you will, that I must marry Diggory if I marry 
at all. He has been kinder to me than anybody else, and has 
helped me in many ways that I don’t know of.’ Thomasin almost 
pouted now. 

‘ Yes, he has,’ said Clym in a neutral tone. ‘ Well, I wish 
with all my heart that I could say, marry him. But I cannot for- 
get what my mother thought on that matter, and it goes rather 
against me not to respect her opinion. There is too much reason 
why we should do the little we can to respect it now.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ sighed Thomasin. ‘I will say no more.’ 

‘But you are not bound to obey my wishes. I merely say what 
I think.’ 

‘Oh no—I don’t want to be rebellious in that way,’ she said 
sadly. ‘ I had no business to think of him—I ought to have thought 
of my family. What dreadfully bad impulses there are in me!’ Her 
lip trembled, and she turned away to hide a tear. 

Clym, though vexed at what seemed her unaccountable taste, 
was in a measure relieved to find that at any rate the marriage 
question in relation to himself was shelved. Through several 
succeeding days he saw her at different times from the window of 
his room, moping disconsolately about the garden. He was half 
angry with her for choosing Venn; then he was grieved at having 
put himself in the way of Venn’s happiness, who was, after all, as 
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honest and persevering a young fellow as any on Egdon, since he 
had turned over a new leaf. In short, Clym did not know what 
to do. 

When next they met she said abruptly: ‘He is much more 
respectable now than he was then !’ 

‘ Who ?—oh, yes, Diggory Venn.’ 

‘ Aunt only objected because he was a reddleman.’ 

‘ Well, Thomasin, perhaps I don’t know all the particulars of 
my mother’s wish. So you had better use your own discretion.’ 

‘You will always feel that I slighted your mother’s memory.’ 

*No, I will not. I shall think you are convinced that, had she 
seen Diggory in his present position, she would have considered 
him a fitting husband for you. Now, that’s my real feeling. 
Don’t consult me any more, but do as you like, Thomasin. I shall 
be content.’ 

It is to be presumed that Thomasin was convinced ; for a few days 
after this, when Clym strayed into a part of the heath he had not 
lately visited, Humphrey, who was at work there, said to him: ‘I am 
glad to see that Mrs. Wildeve and Venn have made it up again, 
seemingly.’ 

‘ Have they?’ said Clym abstractedly. 

‘Yes; and he do contrive to stumble upon her whenever she 
walks out on fine days with the chiel. ‘But, Mr. Yeobright, I can’t 
help feeling that your cousin ought to have married you. “Tis a 
pity to make two chimley-corners where there need be only one. 
You could get her away from him now, ’tis my belief, if you were 
only to set about it.’ 

* How can I have the conscience to marry after having driven 
two women to their deaths? Don’t think sucha thing, Humphrey. 
After my experience, I should consider it too much of a burlesque 
to go to church and take a wife. In the words of Job, “I have 
made a covenant with mine eyes; why then should I think upon 
amaid?”’ 

‘No, Mr. Clym; don’t fancy that about driving two women to 
their deaths. You shouldn’t say it.’ 

‘Well, we'll leave that out,’ said Yeobright. ‘ But anyhow the 
times have set a mark upon me which wouldn’t look well in a love- 
making scene. I have two ideas in my head, and no others. I am 
going to keep a night-school; and I am going to turn preacher. 
What have you got to say to that, Humphrey ?’ 

‘Tl come and hear ye with all my heart.’ 

‘Thanks. *Tis all I wish.’ 

As Clym descended into the valley, Thomasin came down by 
the other path, and met him at the gate. ‘ What do you think I 
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have to tell you, Clym ?’ she said, looking archly over her shoulder 
at him. 

*I can guess,’ he replied. 

She scrutinised his face. ‘ Yes, you guess right. It is going 
to be, after all. He thinks I may as well make up my mind, and 
I have got to think so too. It is to be on the twenty-fifth of next 
month, if you don’t object.’ 

‘Do what you think right, dear. I am only too glad that 
you see your way clear to happiness again. My sex owes you 
every amends for the treatment you received in days gone by.’ 


Cuaprer IV. 


HUMAN CHEERFULNESS AGAIN ASSERTS ITSELF AT BLOOMS-END, AND CLYM 
FINDS HIS VOCATION, 


AnyBopy who had passed through Blooms-End about eleven 
o’clock on the morning fixed for the wedding, would have found 
that, while Yeobright’s house was comparatively quiet, sounds 
denoting great activity came from the dwelling of his nearest 
neighbour, Timothy Fairway. It was chiefly a noise of feet, 
briskly crunching hither and thither over the sanded floor within. 
One man only was visible outside, and he seemed to be later at an 
appointment than he had intended to be, for he hastened up to 
the door, lifted the latch, and walked in without ceremony. 

The scene within was not quite the customary one. Standing 
about the room was the little knot of men who formed the chief 
part of the Egdon coterie, there being present Fairway himself, 
Grandfer Cantle, Humphrey, Christian, and Sam the turf-cutter. 
It was a warm day, and the men were as a matter of course in 
their shirt-sleeves, except Christian, who had always a nervous 
fear of parting with a scrap of his clothing when in anybody’s 
house but his own. Across the stout oak table in the middle of 
the room was thrown a mass of striped linen, which Grandfer 
Cantle held down on one side, and Humphrey on the other, while 
Fairway rubbed its surface with a yellow lump, his face being 
damp and creased with the effort of the labour. 

‘Waxing a bed-tick, souls?’ said the new-comer. 

‘Yes, Sam,’ said Grandfer Cantle, as a man too busy to waste 
words. ‘Shall I stretch this corner a shade tighter, Timothy ?’ 

Fairway replied, and the waxing went on with unabated 
vigour. ‘’Tis going to be a good bed, by the look o’t,’ continued 
Sam, after an interval of silence. ‘ Who may it be for?’ 

‘’Tis a present for the new folks that’s going to set up house- 
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keeping,’ said Christian, who stood helpless and overcome by the 
majesty of the proceedings. 

‘ Ah, to be sure; and a valuable one, ’a b’lieve.’ 

‘Beds be dear to fokes that don’t keep geese, baint they, 
Mister Fairway ?’ said Christian, as to an omniscient being. 

‘ Yes,’ said Fairway, standing up, giving his forehead a thorcugh 
mopping, and handing the bees-wax to Humphrey, who succeeded 
at the rubbing forthwith. ‘Not that this couple be in want of 
one, but ’twas well to show ’em a bit of friendliness at this great 
racketing vagary of their lives. I set up both my own daughters 
in one when they were married, and there have been feathers 
enough for another in the house the last twelve months. Now 
then, neighbours, I think we have laid on enough wax. Grandfer 
Cantle, you turn the tick the right way outwards, and then I'll 
begin to shake in the feathers.’ 

When the bed was in proper trim, Fairway and Christian 
brought forward vast paper bags, stuffed to the full, but light as 
balloons, and began to turn the contents of each into the recep- 
tacle just prepared. As bag after bag was emptied, airy tufts of 
down and feathers floated about the room in increasing quantity 
till, through a mishap of Christian’s, who shook the contents ol 
one bag outside the tick, the atmosphere of the room became 
dense with gigantic flakes, which descended upon the workers like 
a windless snow-storm. 

‘I never see such a clumsy chap as you, Christian,’ said Grandfer 
Cantle severely. ‘You might have been the son of a man that’s 
never been outside Blooms-End in his life for all the wit you 
have. Really, all the soldiering and smartness in the world in the 
father seems to count for nothing in forming the nater of the son. 
As far as that chiel Christian is concerned, I might as well have 
stayed at home and seed nothing like all the rest of ye here. 
Though, as far as myself is concerned, a dashing spirit has counted 
for sommat, to be sure.’ 

‘Don’t ye let me down so, father; I feel no bigger than a 
ninepin after it! I’ve made but a bruckle hit, I’m afeard.’ 

‘Come, come! Never pitch yerself in such a low key as that, 
Christian ; you should try more,’ said Fairway. 

‘Yes, you should try more,’ echoed the Grandfer with insist- 
ence, as if he had been the first to make the suggestion. ‘In 
common conscience, every man ought either to marry or go a 
soldier. Tis a scandal to the nation to do neither one nor t’other. 
I did both, thank God. Neither to raise men nor to lay ’em low 
—that shows a poor do-nothing spirit indeed.’ 

‘I never had the nerve to stand fire,’ faltered Christian. ‘ But 
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as to marrying, I own I’ve asked here and there, though ’ithout 
much fruit from it. Yes, there’s some house or other that might 
have had a man for a master—such as he is—that’s now ruled by 
a woman alone. Still, it might have been awkward if I had found 
her out ; for, d’ye see, neighbours, there’d have been nobody left 
at home to keep down father’s spirits to the decent pitch that 
becomes a old man.’ 

‘And you've your work cut out to do that, my son,’ said 
Grandfer Cantle smartly. ‘I wish that the dread of infirmities 
was not so strong in me !—TI’d start the very first thing to-morrow 
to see the world over again. But seventy-one, though nothing at 
home, is a high figure for a rover. ... Ay, seventy-one last 
Candlemas-day. Gad, I’d sooner have it in guineas than in 
years!’ And the old man sighed. 

‘Don’t ye be mournful, Grandfer,’ said Fairway. ‘Empt some 
more feathers into the bed-tick, and keep up yer heart. Though 
rather lean in the stalks, you be a green-leaved old man still. 
There’s time enough left to ye yet to fill whole chronicles.’ 

* Begad, I'll go to em, Timothy—to the married pair!’ said 
Grandfer Cantle in an encouraged voice, and starting round 
briskly. ‘Ill go to ’em to-night, and sing a wedding-song, hey ? 
’Tis like me to do so, you know; and they’d see it as such. My 
“Down in Cupid’s Gardens” was well liked in four; still, I’ve 
got others as good, and even better. What do ye say to my 


She cal’-led to’ her love’ 
From the lat’-tice a-bove’, 
‘O come in’ from the fog’-gy fog’-gy dew’.’ 


’Twould please ’em well at such a time! Really, now I come to 
think of it, I haven’t turned my tongue in my head to the shape 
of a real good song since Old Midsummer night, when we had the 
“ Barley Mow” at the “ Woman ;” and ’tisa pity to neglect your 
strong point where there’s few that have the compass for such 
things!’ 

‘So ’tis, so ’tis,’ said Fairway. ‘Now gie the bed a shake 
down. We’ve put in seventy pound of best feathers, and I think 
that’s as many as the tick will fairly hold. A bit and a drap 
wouldn’t be amiss now, I reckon. Christian, maul down the 
victuals from corner-cupboard if canst reach, man; and I’ll draw 
a drap o’ sommat to wet it with.’ 

They sat down to a lunch in the midst of their work, feathers 
around, above, and below them; the original owners of which 
occasionally looked in at the open door and cackled begrudgingly 
at sight of such a quantity of their old clothes. 
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‘Upon my soul I shall be chokt,’ said Fairway when, having 
extracted a feather from his mouth, he found several others float- 
ing on the mug as it was handed round. 

‘I’ve swallered several; and one had a tolerable quill,’ said 
Sam placidly from the corner. 

* Hullo—what’s that—wheels I hear coming ?’ Grandfer Cantle 
exclaimed, jumping up and hastening to the door. ‘Why, ’tis 
they back again: I didn’t expect ’em yet this half-hour. To be 
sure, how quick marrying can be done when you are in the mind 
for’t !’ 

‘Oh yes, it can soon be done,’ said Fairway, as if something 
should be added to make the statement complete. 

He arose and followed the Grandfer, and the rest also went to 
the door. In a moment an open fly was driven past, in which sat 
Venn and Mrs. Venn, Yeobright, and a grand relative of Venn’s 
who had come from Budmouth for the occasion. The fly had 
been hired at the nearest town, regardless of distance and cost, 
there being nothing on Egdon Heath, in Venn’s opinion, dignified 
enough for such an event when such a woman as Thomasin was the 
bride; and the church was too remote for a walking bridal-party. 

As the fly passed, the group which had run out from the home- 
stead shouted ‘ Hurrah !’ and waved their hands, feathers and down 
floating from their hair, their sleeves, and the folds of their gar- 
ments at every motion, and Grandfer Cantle’s seals dancing 
merrily in the sunlight as he twirled himself about. The driver 
of the fly turned a supercilious gaze upon them; he even treated 
the wedded pair themselves with something of condescension ; for 
in what other state than heathen could people rich or poor exist, 
who were doomed to abide in such a world’s-end as Egdon? 
Thomasin showed no such superiority to the group at the door, 
fluttering her hand as quickly as a bird’s wing towards them, and 
asking Diggory, with tears in her eyes, if they ought not to alight 
and speak to these kind neighbours. Venn, however, suggested 
that, as they were all coming to the house in the evening, this was 
hardly necessary. 

After this excitement the saluting party returned to their 
occupation, and the stuffing and sewing was soon afterwards 
finished, when Fairway harnessed a horse, wrapped up the cum- 
brous present, and drove off with it in the cart to Venn’s house at 
North Shadwater. 


Yeobright, having filled the office at the wedding-service which 
naturally fell to his hands, and afterwards returned to the house 
with the husband and wife, was indisposed to take part in the 
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feasting and dancing which wound up the evening. Thomasin 
was disappointed. 

‘I wish I could be there without dashing your spirits,’ he said. 
‘But I might be too. much like the skull at the banquet.’ 

‘No, no.’ 

‘Well, dear, apart from that, if you would excuse me, I should 
be glad. I know it seems unkind; but, dear Thomasin, I fear I 
should not be happy in the company—there, that’s the truth cf it. 
I shall always be coming to see you at your new home, you know, 
so that my absence now will not much matter.’ 

‘Then I give in. Do whatever will be most comfortable to 
yourself.’ 

Clym retired to his lodging at the house-top much relieved, 
and occupied himself during the afternoon in noting down the 
heads of a sermon, with which he intended to initiate all that 
really seemed practicable of the scheme that had originally 
brought him hither, and that he had so long kept in view under 
various modifications, through evil and good report. He had 
tested and weighed his convictions again and again, and saw no 
reason to alter them, though he had considerably lessened his 
plan. His eyesight, by long humouring in his native air, had 
grown stronger, but not sufficiently strong to warrant his attempt- 
ing his extensive educational project. Yet he did not repine: 
there was still more than enough of an unambitious sort to tax 
all his energies, and occupy all his hours. 

Evening drew on, and sounds of life and movement in the 
lower part of the domicile became more pronounced, the gate in 
the palings clicking incessantly. The party was to be an early 
one, and all the guests were assembled long before it was dark. 
Yeobright went down the back staircase and into the heath by 
another path than that in front, intending to walk in the open 
air till the party was over, when he would return to wish Thomasin 
and her husband good-bye as they departed. His steps were 
insensibly bent towards Mistover, by the path that he had fol- 
lowed on that terrible morning when he learnt the strange news 
from Susan’s boy. 

He did not turn aside to the cottage, but pushed on to an 
eminence, whence he could see over the whole quarter that had 
once been Eustacia’s home. While he stood observing the dark- 
ening scene, somebody came up. Clym, seeing him but dimly, 
would have let him pass by silently, had not the pedestrian, who 
was Charley, recognised the young man and spoken to him. 

‘Charley, I have not seen you for a length of time,’ said 
Yeobright. ‘Do you often walk this way?’ 
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‘No,’ the lad replied. ‘I don’t often come outside the bank.’ 

‘You were not at the maypole ?’ 

‘No,’ said Charley, in the same listless tone. ‘I don’t care for 
that sort of thing now.’ 

‘You rather liked Miss Eustacia, didn’t you?’ Yeobright 
gently asked. Eustacia had frequently told him of Charley’s ro- 
mantic attachment. 

‘Yes, very much. Ah, I wish-——’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘I wish, Mr. Yeobright, you could give me something to keep 
that once belonged to her—if you don’t mind.’ 

‘I shall be very happy to. It will give me very great pleasure, 
Charley. Let me think what I have of hers that you would like. 
But come with me to the house, and I'll see.’ 

They walked towards Blooms-End together. When they 
reached the front it was dark, and the shutters were closed, so that 
nothing of the interior could be seen. 

‘Come round this way,’ said Clym. ‘ My entrance is at the 
back for the present.’ 

The two went round and ascended the crooked stair in dark- 
ness till Clym’s sitting-room on the upper floor was reached, where 
he lit a candle, Charley entering gently behind. Yeobright 
searched his desk, and, taking out a sheet of tissue-paper, unfolded 
from it two or three undulating locks of raven hair, which fell 
over the paper like black streams. From these he selected one, 
wrapped it up and gave it to the lad, whose eyes had filled with 
tears. He kissed the packet, put it in his pocket, and said ina 
voice of emotion, ‘Oh, Mr. Clym ; how good you are to me!’ 

‘I will go a little way with you, said Clym. And amid the 
noise of merriment from below they descended. Their path to the 
front led them close to a little side window, whence the rays of 
candles streamed across the shrubs. The window, being screened 
from general observation by the bushes, had been left unblinded, 
so that a person in this private nook could see all that was going 
on within the,room which contained the wedding guests, except 
in so far as vision was hindered by the green antiquity of the 
panes. 

‘Charley, what are they doing?’ said Clym. ‘My sight is 
weaker again to-night, and the glass of this window is not good.’ 

Charley wiped his own eyes, which were rather blurred with 
moisture, and stepped closer to the casement. ‘ Mr. Venn is asking 
Christian Cantle to sing,’ he replied; ‘and Christian is moving 
about in his chair as if he were much frightened at the question, 
and his father has struck up a stave instead of him.’ 
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‘ Yes, I can hear the old man’s voice,’ said Clym. ‘So there’s 
to be no dancing, I suppose. And is Thomasin in the room? [I 
see something moving in front of the candles that resembles her 
shape, I think.’ 

‘Yes. She do seem happy. She is red in the face and laugh- 
ing at something Fairway has said to her. Oh, my!’ 

‘ What noise was that ?’ said Clym. 

‘Mr. Venn is so tall that he has knocked his head against the 
beam in gieing a skip as he passed under. Mrs. Venn hev run up 
quite frightened, and now she’s put her hand to his head to feel if 
there’s a lump. ° And now they be all laughing again as if nothing 
had happened.’ 

‘Do any of them seem to care about my not being there?’ 
Clym asked. 

‘No—not a bit in the world. Now they are all holding up 
their glasses and drinking somebody’s health.’ 

‘I wonder if it is mine?’ 

‘No, ’tis Mr. and Mrs. Venn’s, because he is making a hearty 
sort of speech. There—now Mrs. Venn has got up, and is going 
away to put on her things, I think.’ 

* Well, they haven’t concerned themselves about me, and it is 
quite right they should not. It is all as it should be, and Tho- 
masin at least is happy. We will not stay any longer now, as they 
will soon be coming out to go home.’ 

He accompanied the lad into the heath on his way home, and re- 
turning alone to the house a quarter of an hour later, found Venn 
and Thomasin ready to start, all the guests having departed in his 
absence. The wedded pair took their seats in the four-wheeled 
dog-cart which Venn’s head milker and handy man had driven 
from Shadwater to fetch them in; little Eustacia and the nurse 
were packed securely upon the opened flap behind; and the milker, 
on an ancient overstepping pony whose shoes clashed like cymbals 
at every tread, rode in the rear, in the manner of a body-servant 
of the last century. 

‘ Now we leave you in absolute possession of your own house 
again, said Thomasin, as she bent down to wish her cousin good- 
night. ‘It will be rather lonely for you, Clym, after the hubbub 
we have been making.’ 

‘Oh, that’s no inconvenience,’ said Clym, smiling rather sadly. 
And then the party drove off, and vanished in the night shades, and 
Yeobright entered the house. The ticking of the clock was the 
only sound that greeted him, for not a soul remained; Christian, 
who acted as cook, valet, and gardener to Clym, sleeping at 
his father’s house. * Yeobright sat down in one of the vacant 
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chairs, and remained in thought a long time. His mother’s old 
chair was opposite ; it had been sat in that evening by those who 
had scarcely remembered that it ever was hers. But to Clym she 
was almost a presence there, now as always. Whatever she was 
in other people’s memories, in his she was the sublime saint whose 
radiance even his tenderness for Eustacia could not obscure. But 
his heart was heavy; that mother had not crowned him in the day 
of his espousals, and in the day of the gladness of his heart. And 
events had borne out the accuracy of her judgment, and proved the 
devotedness of her care. He should have heeded her for Eustacia’s 
sake even more than for his own. ‘It was all my fault,’ he 
whispered. ‘O my mother, my mother! would to God that I 
could live my life again, and endure for you what you endured 


for me!’ 


On the Sunday after this wedding an unusual sight was to be 
seen on Blackbarrow. From a distance there simply appeared to 
be a motionless figure standing on the top of the tumulus, 
just as Eustacia had stood on that lonely summit some two years 
and a half before. But now it was fine warm weather, with only 
a summer breeze blowing, and early afternoon instead of dull 
twilight. Those who ascended to the immediate neighbourhood 


of the barrow perceived that the erect form in the centre, piercing 
the sky, was not really alone. Round him upon the slopes of the 
barrow a number of heathmen and women were reclining or sitting 
at their ease. They listened to the words of the man in their 
midst, who was preaching, while they abstractedly pulled heather, 
stripped ferns, or tossed pebbles down the slope. This was the 
first. of a series of moral lectures or sermons on the mount, which 
were to be delivered from the same place every Sunday afternoon 
as long as the fine weather lasted. 

The commanding elevation of Blackbarrow had been chosen 
for two reasons: first, that it occupied a central position among the 
remote cottages around ; secondly, that the preacher thereon could 
be seen from all adjacent points as soon as he arrived at his post, 
the view of him being thus a convenient signal to those stragglers 
who wished to draw near. The speaker was bareheaded, and the 
breeze at each waft gently lifted and lowered his hair, somewhat 
too thin for a man of his years, these still numbering less than 
thirty. He wore a shade over his eyes, and his face was 
pensive and worn ; but though these bodily features were marked 
with decay, there was no defect in the tones of his voice, which 
were rich, musical, and stirring. He stated that his discourses to 
people were to be sometimes secular, and sometimes religious, but 
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never dogmatic; and that his texts would be taken from all kinds 
of books. This afternoon the words were as follows : 

*« And the king rose up to meet her, and bowed himself unto 
her, and sat down on his throne, and caused a seat to be set for 
the king’s mother ; and she sat on his right hand. Then she said, 
I desire one small petition of thee ; I pray thee say me not nay. 
And the king said unto her, Ask on, my mother: for I will not 
say thee nay.”’ 


Yeobright had in fact found his vocation in the career of an 
itinerant open-air preacher and lecturer on moraliy unimpeachable 
subjects ; and from this day he laboured incessantly in that office, 
speaking not only in simple language on Blackbarrow and in the 
upland hamlets round, but in a more cultivated strain elsewhere — 
from the steps and porticoes of town-halls, from market-crosses, 
from conduits, on esplanades and on wharves, from the parapets of 
bridges, in barns and outhouses, and all other such places in the 
neighbouring Wessex towns and villages. He left alone set creeds 
and systems of philosophy, finding enough and more than enough 
to occupy his tongue in the opinions and actions common to all 

.good men. Some believed him, and some believed not ; some said 
that his words were commonplace, others complained of his want 


of spiritual doctrine ; while others again remarked that it was well 
enough for a man to take to preaching who could not see to do 
anything else. But everywhere he was kindly received, for the 
history of his life had become generally known. 


(The End.) 





